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Abstract. Items collected on the voyages of Captain Cook and by Captain Bel- 
lingshausen in 1820 are described to establish the Maori material culture of the Queen 
Charlotte Sound and the changes which occurred in that material culture. The descrip- 
tion of a local material culture form for Queen Charlotte Sound has enabled a number 
of other items of less certain documentation to be identified as having been collected 
on Cook’s voyages, or from the area. The material culture was found to be remarkably 
stable despite repeated incursions from outside the area. 


The artefact collections made by Captain James Cook taken together with the obser- 
vations and pictorial records of his voyages form an important documentation of Maori 
life, art and culture in the late eighteenth century. 


In one sense prehistory was caught alive, in another, it ended. Yet neither of these 
statements is strictly true. Prehistory was caught alive on the First Voyage visits in 
October 1769, to Poverty Bay, Hawkes Bay, Coromandel and later, the Bay of Islands, 
but by the time Cook reached Queen Charlotte Sound in January 1770, the people there 
already knew about iron nails and were prepared to ask for them (Beaglehole 1955: 247). 
Culture contact on the First Voyage probably led to some movement of people to Queen 
Charlotte Sound but this could have been happening without the attraction of European 
ships. 


First Voyage artefacts taken back to Europe are of very great importance but suffer 
from the lack of precise information on the locality from which they were collected. First 
Voyage collections will be discussed later, after the others. 


The Second Voyage of Captain Cook to New Zealand included a stay in Dusky 
Sound and three successive visits to Queen Charlotte Sound between May 1773 and 
November 1774. While the collections from the Second Voyage are no better catalogued, 
the places from where they may have been collected are only two in number. Two of the 
major collections from the voyage are the Reinhold and George Forster Collection in the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, and the collection in the Anthropological Museum of the 
University of Göttingen in Gottingen. Additional pieces from the Forsters found their way 
into other collections. A smaller but nevertheless important collection is that made by the 
Forsters’ fellow scientist Anders Sparrman which is in the Ethnographic Museum at 
Stockholm. Similarly for the Third Voyage when Cook called at Queen Charlotte Sound 
in February 1773, the artist Webber made a collection which is now in the Berne Histori- 
cal Museum in Berne. These collections comprise the majority of the artefacts which can 
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be located to time and place during Cook’s voyages. There are many other collections 
resulting from the Voyages but the documentation is often insufficient to be certain from 
which voyage they originated or to determine the place of collection. 


It is the intention in this paper to study the well-located collections from the Queen 
Charlotte Sound area and to compare these to a later collection made in the same place in 
1820 by the Russian navigator F.G. von Bellingshausen which is now housed in the 
Miklukho-Maklay Institute of Ethnography in Leningrad. By this means it is hoped to 
define the material culture of Queen Charlotte Sound in particular, but also, by matching 
the voyage journals and artefacts, to suggest the origin and culture of the groups who came 
to that area during and between the various voyages. From later examples, it is possible to 
identify the tribal styles of the artefacts. This procedure though, involves a presumption 
that the later style was also the style at an earlier period. Material culture evidence is 
examined particularly for stability rather than change, by concentrating on those items 
which are peculiar to Queen Charlotte Sound and which continue in use during the fifty 
years covered by the collections. From the writings of the Forsters in particular, certain 
items can be associated with local, or intrusive groups. For some of the latter there is 
information on their origins. 


Having established items of material culture belonging to Queen Charlotte Sound or 
to other contiguous areas, then the proven items of a First Voyage provenance can be 
examined and their place of origin within New Zealand suggested. The collection of main 
concern is the Joseph Banks Collection in Stockholm, and some items in the British 
Museum or other museums, which were drawn for Joseph Banks after the First Voyage, or 
drawings for which there are no material items. Further items from the First Voyage are in 
the Trinity College Collection of the Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 
These are the only collections whose history is traceable to the First Voyage with cer- 
tainty. 


During research leave in 1978 I was able to examine most of the artefacts included in 
these collections. The exceptions were those in the Stockholm Ethnographic Museum, 
where the collections were unavailable, but I had handled the Banks Collection when it 
was on loan from Stockholm to New Zealand in 1966. 


THE SECOND VOYAGE 
THE FORSTER COLLECTIONS OF ARTEFACTS FROM NEW ZEALAND 


There are two main collections of material made by the Forsters which are still 
identifiable in European museums. The history of these was recorded by Adrienne Kaep- 
pler of the Bishop Museum in 1978 (Kaeppler 1978: 43). A collection was given by 
Reinhold Forster to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford and is now in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, University of Oxford in England, where it was transferred in 1886 (Gathercole 
n.d.). On his death some of Reinhold Forster’s collection was sold to the forerunner of the 
Institute fir Völkerkunde in the University of Gottingen in Germany while some items 
went to Berlin by direct purchase or by exchange from Gottingen . Others went to Wurlitz 
University, Danzig, Mitau and extra pieces to Gottingen. The Forsters also gave some 
pieces to the British Museum in London but these cannot now be identified with certainty. 
There may also be pieces in Florence among the Cook collection there. The illustrations 
for the official account of the Third Voyage were from Forster artefacts. 
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The Forsters’ opportunities for collecting Maori artefacts were limited to Dusky 
Sound and Queen Charlotte Sound, in the South Island, and a brief sail up the east coast of 
the North Island to Cape Turnagain. 


DUSKY SOUND 


One visit was paid to Dusky Sound between 28 March and 29 April 1773. Three or 
four families were met there, probably during their seasonal exploitation of the area. Two 
of these had double canoes, one of which ‘‘had a carved head coarsely representing a 
human face, with eyes made of round pieces of earshell’’ (Forster 1777, 1: 132). The 
other groups seen had log rafts (ibid: 170). 


The first family seen on 28 March appears to have had little to trade. The second 
family had more goods. ‘“They parted with several of their ornaments and weapons 
particularly battle axes . . . the man came to the waterside, and presented to Captain Cook 
a dress made of the flax plant, a belt of weeds, some beads made of little bird’s bones, and 
some albatross skins’’ (Forster 1777, 1: 140). 


Reinhold Forster was given ‘‘a new cloak or piece of cloth made of the flax plant 
curiously interwoven with parrot feathers’’ (Forster 1777, 1: 160-1). Hodges was also 
given a similar piece (Forster ibid: 162). The third family or group with a log raft seen on 
20 April 1773 (Forster 1777, 1:169), presented a new garment to Cook. 


These items which could have been collected in Dusky Sound, a cloak interwoven 
with parrot feathers, ornaments and weapons (particularly battleaxes), can be compared 
with the known materials in museums. 


The cloak intertwined with parrot feathers would suggest a cloak with kaka feathers, 
possibly red. It may have been a complete covering or only had a few feathers attached in 
quillets in South Island style. These may now have fallen off as has been the case with a 
later cloak now in Leningrad. The Forster list which accompanied the artefacts to Oxford 
has been found and published by Peter Gathercole (n.d.). This includes an entry annotated 
by Gathercole, ‘‘No. 102 A feathered Coat, made of N.Z. flax and interwoven with 
parrots and ducks feathers: this from Dusky Bay’’. The specimen marked 102 does not 
tally with this. It is made of coarse flax, with a fringe along the lower edge. There are no 
feathers. It seems then the localization to Dusky Bay (Sound) cannot be accepted without 
more evidence. 


Artefacts 


Oxford 102 (Ashmolean No. 1134). Single pair twine cloak formerly decorated with 
feathers. Ling Roth described it in 1923 (Roth 1923: 87, fig.68) “It is a coarse piece of 
open-work at one time ornamented with feathers, the remains of the quills of which are 
seen in the knots on special sustaining bands laid between every 8 or 12 warps, and quite 
different to the feather attachment of other cloaks I have been able to examine. The 
principle seems to be the same as that in use on Hawaiian feather cloaks, where the 
feathers are held in the same way by sustaining bands, with this difference, that the Maori 
ground work is twined, while the Hawaiian is netted’’. The feathers would appear to have 
been attached at intervals to cords by half-hitching. These cords were then placed, as Ling 
Roth noted above, alongside every eight or twelve warps. The cloak was woven with 
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single pair twine 2.5 cm apart. On the right hand side three extra lines procede from the 
lower right hand corner. These do not converge on the other lines. There is no interpola- 
tion on the left side. The cloak is a cape, wider at the top than the bottom. The bottom is 
fringed with warp ends and extra tags. The top selvedge is formed by the warp ends 
looping over a passive cord then being held by the first row of twining. The weft lines at 
the side loop around a similar passive cord. The neck hem has a cord half-hitched at 
intervals along its length. Width at the top 127 cm, width at the bottom 195.5 cm, height 
at sides 109 and 112 cm. 


Ornaments 


Oxford 172. ‘‘Bunch of leaves which the New Zealanders use to stick in their ears”. 
‘‘Missing’’ (Gathercole n.d.). No Ashmolean Museum number. 


No weapons can be identified in the collections. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE SOUND 


People belonging to Queen Charlotte Sound and the immediate area could be ex- 
pected to have a similar culture, a situation which would not have been greatly altered by 
the movement of people across Cook Strait. Fairly regular contact between the two islands 
is evidenced by the continuing prehistoric trade in nephrite from the South Island and 
obsidian from the North. It is likely that exploitation of the D’Urville — Nelson argillite 
belt for adze rock had continued in greater or lesser degree for some six hundred years. 
Influences and take-overs, especially from the south-west, south and south-east portions 
of the North Island would probably have been a way of life. In general though, the area 
was unattractive as a permanent home for agriculturally based groups in the 18th century. 
No agriculture was seen there during Cook’s voyages. 


During his Second Voyage, Cook made three visits to his base at Queen Charlotte 
Sound, an area previously visited on the First Voyage in 1769-70. It is obvious that trade 
with Europeans was a factor in the local way of life as Forster reports the experience of the 
‘‘Adventure’’, sister ship to the ‘‘Endeavour’’ which preceded them to Queen Charlotte 
Sound, when they first arrived. ‘‘They had brought with them great quantities of their 
clothing, tools and weapons which they eagerly exchanged for nails, hatchets and cloth.”’ 
(Forster 1777, 1: 199). 


‘The inhabitants of this Sound who amount to some hundred persons in several 
distinct and independant parties and were often at variance with each other, had begun an 
intercourse with them, and paid them several visits, coming from the interior parts”’ 
(Forster 1777, 1: 198). 


The groups seen in Queen Charlotte Sound could have been of six main origins. 
. Local to the immediate area of Queen Charlotte Sound. 
. Local to the northern South Island, i.e. Admiralty Bay, Nelson, Golden Bay. 
. From other parts of the South Island. 
. From the Wanganui - Taranaki area of the west coast in the North Island. 
. From the Wellington - Horowhenua area of the south west coast in the North Island. 
. From Cape Terawhiti, Palliser Bay and the east coast of the North Island. 
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The groups who came to the ship, or were contacted, can be identified with reasona- 
ble surety as being from one of these origins. This identification is important, as artefact 
styles vary from one area to the next, and a particular item may correspond with the 
description of the piece said to be obtained in trade. 


GROUPS LOCAL TO QUEEN CHARLOTTE SOUND 
Two small canoes with five men (Forster 1777, 1: 204-206) exchanged: fish. 


Several canoes, thirty people (Forster 1777, 1: 210) exchanged: tools, weapons, 
cloaks never interwoven with feathers but with dogskin at corners (ibid: 214), boghee — 
boghee or shaggy cloak, cap of brown feathers. 


Natives from another part of the Bay (Forster 1777, 2: 468) exchanged: dresses, 
arms, other curiosities. 


Peeterre’s people of Shag Cove (Forster 1777, 2: 455) exchanged: greenstone chisels 
and ornaments, presented a taiaha to Cook. 


Natives of East Bay (Forster 1777, 1: 505) exchanged: several large hoop nets, arms, 
utensils, dresses. 


A small group (Forster 1777, 1: 505) exchanged: hoopnets. 


Te Ringapuhi of Whekenui (Haghee-nooee), Tory Channel (Forster 1777, 1: 471-5) 
(who was fully tattooed as were most of his men) exchanged: arms, clothes. 


Artefacts 


Clothing 


Oxford 105 (Ashmolean No. 1136). A plain aronui cloak with weft made with double pair 
twine 1 cm apart. The warp is decorated with three pairs of vertical light and dark lines 
spaced across the cloak. The two ends of the warp have a hem with no finishing lines 
added. The weft sides, now at top and bottom, have been finished with an extra rolled 
cord. Shaping is provided by three lines branching to become double on the right side and 
two lines branching on the left side. The cloak was originally woven from top to bottom in 
the normal way then turned so the weft is now vertical. The shaping is vertical. Width 152 
em, length 132 cm. 


Stockholm 1799.2.2. Sparrman Collection (Soderstrom 1939: 50). A plain cloak of 
double-pair twine weft with some single pair as shaping at shoulders and hips. The two 
sides are finished with extra cords of brown flax. The upper and lower hems have been cut 
off. The lower corners on the cloak on the left and right side have been decorated with 
strips of dogskin in a right angle along the bottom and up the side. Width 151 cm, length 
123 cm. 


Oxford 107 (Ashmolean No. 1124). Shaggy cloak. This cloak is now missing but was 
described by Ling Roth (Roth 1923: 96-9, Fig. 79). 
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A coarse rain cloak. ‘‘The thatch is very grass like and does not split up like the 
phormium of the body of the garment, and is rough to the touch. It is put on in batches of 
four to eight fringes or tags at intervals, in alternate positions on the twined rows num- 
bered 1,2,4,6,8,10,12,14,16,17,19,20,22 and 23, therefore practically on more than 
half’’ The upper hem is plaited. The warp is single pair twine spaced at 3.3 cm. The sides 
of the warps are tied off after looping around an extra line. The thatch tags are looped with 
one element on every second twine. Width top 99 cm, width bottom 104 cm, height 26 
cm, fringe 20.5 cm. 


Oxford 103 (Ashmolean No. 11322). A double-pair twine plain aronui cloak with wefts 
about 1 cm apart. The bottom hem is decorated with a brown and natural braid about 2.5 
cm wide. The top hem is finished with extra rolled brown cords. The top and bottom are 
the sides of the weaving originally. The weft has been finished by being cut off. At the left 
and right bottom corner of the cloak pendant strips of dogskin have been half-hitched on to 
the weaving after completion. Width 147 cm. 


Oxford 104 (Ashmolean No. 1137). Cloak with dogskin at the corners. A plain cloak of 
single pair twine 5 mm apart which was probably worn as an aronui (vertical weft) as 
there are dogskin strips at each of the four corners, which would be horizontal if the cloak 
was worn as an aronui. The weft sides are now the top and bottom and have been finished 
with an extra rolled cord of light and dark brown. The warp has been cut off at either end 
with no special finish. Shaping is not present. At the top right, five strips of dogskin have 
been half-hitched with a continuous cord to the weaving after it was finished. At the top 
left, five strips of skin are attached, at the bottom right, five strips and at the bottom left, 
six strips. Width 186 cm, depth 142 cm. 


Oxford 106 (Ashmolean No. 1133). Taniko cape made with single-pair twine 13 mm apart 
(canvas weave). The top selvedge is finished with a rolled cord sewn through the weaving 
to give a serrated effect. The sides are finished by the weft turning back. The ‘‘taniko’”’ 
border is only at the base. It is 10 cm wide and plain black in colour except for a row of 
small black and brown triangles at top and bottom. The technique of the ‘‘taniko’”’ is the 
same as the body of the cloak — single-pair twine. The “‘taniko’’ hem is finished with a 
natural colour plait. Shaping is hard to see in close weaving. In this cloak it consists of 
three interpolated lines at the centre bottom and three half way up which start and finish 
one third of the distance from the edges. A small strip of dogskin 3 cm long has been 
added to the upper right corner with half-hitching, another small piece at upper centre, and 
the stitches remain for another on the left. Pieces of dogskin have been attached to the 
lower border. Width top 119 cm, width bottom 128 cm, depth at centre 100 cm. 


Oxford 127. Cap of brown feathers (not located). No Ashmolean Museum number. 


Oxford 108 (Ashmolean No. 1182). A tatua or warrior’s belt. A diagonally plaited belt 
folded over to form a pouch. At the ends there are two fibre plaits which merge to become 
the tie cord, The belt is plain and unpatterned. Length 84 cm, depth at centre 9 cm. 


Weapons 


Oxford 119 (Ashmolean No. 1150?). Greenstone mere. ‘‘A piece of green nephritick 
stone, shaped for a hatchet’’ (Gathercole n.d.). An adze-shaped patu with squared striking 
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edge and irregular butt with perforation. A fairly roughly made but nevertheless balanced 
and useable mere of flattish cross-section. Length 33 cm, width 10 cm, thickness 1 cm. 


Oxford 115. “A pattou-pattou of green nephrite stone’’ (Gathercole n.d.) missing. 


Gottingen OZ279 Patu paraoa. Whalebone patu. A long flat patu with a definite handle 
area. The butt ends in an ‘‘eyebrow’’ with slight dip in the centre. The perforation has a 
long round plaited cord passed through it. Length 48 cm, width 9.5 cm. 


Wurlitz 24 Patu paraoa. Whalebone patu with sinus holes from the jawbone from which it 
was made. A longish patu with fairly well marked handle area, rounded butt with five 
grooves cut across it. Length 39.7 cm, width 10.1 cm. 


Stockholm 1799.2.5 (Sparrman Collection) Patu onewa. A basalt patu with pommel that 
does not expand and is decorated with three ridges. The pommel has a very squashed 
appearance, The perforation has a round plait in it. (Soderstrom 1939: 45). Length 29.5 
cm, width 7.9 cm. 


Oxford 112 (Ashmolean No. 1149). A basalt patu with slight expansion on the butt which 
is decorated with three ridges. The pommel is somewhat squashed up. Length 32.5 em, 
width 9 cm, thickness 1.5 cm. 


Gottingen OZ 278, A basalt patu with slightly flattened pommel with four ridges and 
rolled flax cord. Length 36 cm, width 18 cm. 


? Berlin VI 58 (OZ440 ex Gottingen). A basalt patu with no expansion on the butt and 
three ridges of fairly squashed appearance. Length 31.6 cm, width 7.9 cm. 


Wood clubs 


Oxford 113 (Ashmolean No. 1151) Wahaika. A heavy unbalanced wood wahaika with 
carved blade with a figure on the side, hands on chest, legs down. There is no surface 
decoration on the figure. The figure has a wide mouth and sloping eyes. On the butt there 
is a sideways manaia head with a reversed teardrop shape for the head, the eyes being 
pierced; below is another teardrop point down, the two forming half of a figure-of-eight. 
The mouth is pierced. Surrounding both these shapes are quite heavy separated triangle 
notches (pakati). A square hole has been made in the handle. Style of carving Wanganui. 
Length 49 cm, width 16 cm. 


Long clubs (Battle axes) 


Gottingen OZ282 Taiaha. A long wooden two-handed club with face and protruding 
tongue at one end. The style is similar to Taranaki examples. The eyebrows and mouth are 
decorated with pakati notches but no small spirals. The tongue has two pairs of whorls 
made with two grooves (haehae) and one line of long diamond pakati notches. A diamond 
space is left between the first and second pair and after the second pair. Length overall 196 
cm, length of head 22 cm, width of blade 10 cm. 
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Ornaments 


Oxford 122 (Ashmolean No. 1319). ‘‘An earstone of greenstone’’ (Gathercole n.d.). An 
offcut of greenstone of rectangular cross-section bound with flax cord at the top. The cord 
forms the attachment. Length 16.5 cm, width 1.5 cm, thickness 1.3 cm. 


Oxford 98. Necklaces. 
Dentalium, shell, bone, brown shell. Length 76 cm. 
Dentalium shell. Length 110 cm. 
Dentalium shell and brown shell. Length 165 cm (Gathercole n.d.). 


GROUPS LOCAL TO NORTHERN SOUTH ISLAND 


Cultural items from this area could be indistinguishable from Queen Charlotte Sound 
or Wanganui - Taranaki artefacts. Traditionally, some inhabitants of the area orginated in 
the Wanganui - Taranaki area. Cultural influences from across Cook Strait appear to be 
strong at all periods even though the basic culture is very similar to that of Queen 
Charlotte Sound. 


Items exchanged ‘‘by a large canoe with twelve people from the north’’ (Forster 
1777, 1: 208) were the usual: dresses, stone hatchets, clubs, spears, paddles. 


‘‘Seven or eight canoes for the Northward exchanged a great variety of dresses, 
hatchets of stone, patoo patoos, battle-axes, clothes, green jade, fishhooks etc’’ (Forster 
1777, 1: 508). 


Artefacts in the collections which on style or function would seem proper to the 
northern South Island region are included here. They may belong here, to Queen Charlotte 
Sound or the Wanganui - Taranaki area. 


Artefacts 
Clubs 


Oxford 114 (Ashmolean No. 1147?). Patu paraoa. A whalebone club of squat appearance 
with short heavy blade, marked handle area, perforation and slightly expanded butt with 
three ridges on it. Length 15.5 cm, width 13 cm, thickness 2 cm. 


Capetown SAM 2031. (Kaeppler 1978: Fig. 361). (Sparrman). Wahaika, wood, un- 
finished. 


Capetown SAM 2031. (Kaeppler 1978: Fig. 362). (Sparrman). Wahaika, wood, with very 
rounded blade projection, roughly blocked out with realistic figure on blade (unfinished). 


Capetown SAM 2031. (Kaeppler 1978: Fig. 363). (Sparrman). Wahaika, wood, with 
figure on blade, rather flat and carved in a Cook Strait style, head on butt. 


These three clubs could have been made anywhere in the Cook Strait area. 
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Long clubs 


Oxford 11] (Ashmolean No. 1465). Taiaha. A ‘‘battle axe’’ or two handed club with head 
and protruding tongue at the lower end. The eyebrow and mouth area are decorated with 
notches (pakati) with interlocking crescents at the centre of each. The tongue decoration is 
two grooves and one notch line which form two pairs of back to back whorls. Length 191 
cm, length of head 9 cm, width of blade 9 cm. 


Stockholm 1799.2.6. Pouwhenua. (Soderstrom 1939: 48). A two handed club with spatu- 
late end, a janus head and point on the handle end. The janus head is 44 cm from the point. 
Beneath this is a band of carved lines which roll into a spiral then out again. The eyebrows 
and lip of the janus head are decorated with notches with two interlocking crescents in the 
centre. A diamond-shape tooth decorated with square block notches is found in the mouth. 
The lower carving consists of grooves and flat surfaces. Across the grooves project 
Taranaki ritorito type designs, though not as regularly spaced as in Taranaki work in that 
the groups of three lines do not arise from a single source. Length 152 cm, blade width 11 
cm. 


Berlin VI 138. Tewhatewha. The janus head style is consistent with a Cook Strait prove- 
nance. This item could not be studied in detail. 


Bailer 

Oxford 117 (Ashmolean No. 1264). Bailer. A canoe bailer decorated with a mask with 
open mouth on the back portion and a manaia head on the handle. The carving is 
unfinished. The brows of the mask are wider than the mouth and the overall style is similar 
to Taranaki. Length 46 cm. 


GROUPS FROM OTHER PARTS OF SOUTH ISLAND 


Two small double canoes like Dusky ones (Forster 1777, 1: 204) included Kollakh 
(Korako) later of Otago (Forster 1777, 1: 209) exchanged on return (ibid: 500) a great 
number of green nephrite chisels, hatchets. 


Artefacts 
Greenstone adzes and chisels 


Worlitz 21. An adze blade in nephrite of rectangular cross-section, a rough working adze 
of a type of greenstone common in the Lake Wakatipu area. (Germer 1975: 91). Length 
12.2 cm, width 6 cm. 


Oxford 12]. Greenstone chisel. Missing. No Ashmolean Museum number. 


Stockholm 1799.2.23. Bone toggle, decorated with notches at one end and two sets of 
three chevron lines. A broken albatross bone flute. The design is of Otago type. 
(Soderstrom 1939: 57). Length 5 cm. 


Musical instruments 


Stockholm 1799.2.18. A wooden flute. Koauau open tube flute with three holes made 
from a light branch of whau or tutu. The holes have been burnt through and the body of the 
flute decorated with a line on the lip, five chevron lines above the first hole and four 
around the second hole. (Soderstrom 1939: 54). Length 12.1 cm. 
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GROUPS FROM NORTH ISLAND 
WANGANUI - TARANAKI COAST OR HOROWHENUA 


Several canoes of different sizes (Forster 1777, 1: 217), three with sails, some double 
or outrigger, i.e. a narrow plank fixed to one side by transverse poles. Distorted human 
figure at head and high sterns (ibid: 218). Their paddles were sharp, pointed (North Island 
style). Exchanged: blades of hatchets (?greenstone), long pieces for ears (kuru and 
kapeu), chisels in wood handles, contorted figures (e teghee), (hei tiki). Apron covered 
with red feathers, faced with white dogskin and ornamented with earshell, worn by 
women (ibid: 219), fishhooks, wood, barbed with bone. Human teeth on a thread. 


The name of the chief who was ‘‘Marked in the face with deeply excavated spiral 
lines’’ was Tringho-Waya (? Taringawaea), (Forster ibid: 220). 


Artefacts 
Long pieces for ear 


Worlitz 25. Greenstone ear pendant in the shape of a chisel with perforated hole and 
twisted cord of flax (Germer 1975: 91). Length 9.2 cm, thickness 1.1 cm. 


Oxford 123 (Ashmolean No. 1318). A kinky pendant, that is a pendant with a knee bend 
towards the top. Nephrite. A North Island style pendant. Length 15 cm, thickness | cm. 


Chisels in wood handles 


Stockholm 1799.2.4. A greenstone adze laid on to a plain haft with a flat heel lashed with 
sixteen turns of twisted flax cord. A cord goes from the base of the lashing, passes around 
the haft four times and is tied off (Soderstrom 1939: 49). Length of handle 40 cm, length 
of blade 14 cm. 


Berlin VI21. A greenstone adze in a plain haft. The flat rectangular blade is recessed into 
the heel of the haft and is then lashed with a plaited cord with 17 turns. The end of the 
lashing loops around the handle. The back of the heel has a raised portion at the base to 
stop the lashing slipping off. This adze was on display and could not be measured. Length 
of blade c. 14 cm, haft c. 40 cm. 


Berlin VI736 A & B. Hafted circular greenstone chisel. Hafted end on to a chisel handle. 
The handle has a recess for the chisel. The lashing wraps around the chisel and haft then 
continues up the haft. At the top end of the haft a small lashing is placed to stop splitting. 
The butt of the handle is not burred by use. This item was on display and could not be 
measured. Overall length c. 30 cm. 


Ornaments 


Oxford 120 (Ashmolean No. 1167). Tiki (contorted figures). Nephrite hei tiki which has 
the head with the chin on the left shoulder (of the figure), hands with fingers marked on 
the thighs and breasts marked. There is paua in the eyes. The tiki has a rounded appear- 
ance and with its body wider than head and other features, more closely resembles the 
later South Island types than Taranaki examples. Length 10 cm, width of head 5 cm, 
width of body 6.4 cm. 
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Oxford 126 (Ashmolean No. 1586). ‘ʻA bundle of teeth worn on the breast’’. (Gathercole 
n.d.). Twenty-one human incisor teeth threaded onto a fine vine by a perforation in the 
base. These could be worn either as breast and/or ear ornaments. Overall diameter 6.5 cm. 


The apron or maro wahine (woman’s apron) has not been located in any of the 
Forster collections, neither can any fishhooks be attributed to the Forster collections with 
any certainty. 


An item which belongs to Taranaki in carving style but which may have come from 
the northern South Island is the shark tooth knife in Oxford. The carving style is so clearly 
Taranaki that it would fit with the group mentioned here especially as they had human 
teeth ornaments. Such ‘‘Carving’’ knives appear to have been used for cutting up human 
flesh. 


Oxford 110 (Ashmolean No. 1161). A mira tuatini or shark tooth knife, carved and 
painted and furnished with the teeth of the tuatini (seven gill shark) along the edge. The 
body of the knife has a large manaia head at the front, a tubular body which starts by the 
eye, curves down almost to the base, proceeds along then rises at the loop of the handle to 
another eye and manaia head which is the hip and leg. In the space between the upper edge 
and the sway back of the body are two semicircular motifs (arms) with an oval between 
them. The curved lower edge of the knife is furnished with six teeth slotted into a groove 
and lashed through perforations, the cord being taken over the rim in which the slot is 
situated. The carving is pierced and is three dimensional. The handle is plain with a 
circular perforation in the butt. 


Decorative motifs on the carving are ritorito in grooves, i.e. three lines tied at the 
base bridging and fanning out to the other side of the groove. On the ‘‘arms’’, parallel 
lines and grooves are used. The presence of the manaia motif indicates that this knife had 
a ritual function. It was originally painted with red ochre. Length overall 25,5 cm. 


This mira tuatini is illustrated in Forster (1777) and in Cook (1777, Plate 19). 


CAPE TERAWHITI 


Teiratu’s (Te Ratu) people from Cape Terawhiti in the North Island (Forster 1777, 1: 
225) had or exchanged: cloak lined with dogskin (kahu kuri). Cloak with elegant borders 
(kaitaka cloak), v. symmetrically wrought in red, black and white (ibid: 226). Bodkin of 
whalebone (aurei), bodkin of green jade (aurei), belt of close matting ( tatua). Bone 
combs (heru), carved calabash for oil (ipu), (not collected). Hatchet — blade of green 
jade, handle curiously ornamented with fretwork ( tokipoutangata). Trumpet tube of 
wood, 4 feet long (1.22 m) and straight with 2 inch (5 cm) mouth, 5 inch (12.7 cm) bell 
(pukaea). Trumpet, large whelk mounted with carved wood mouth (putatara). Trumpet, 
widest at midpoint with hole in middle, another at each end (putorino). 


As well as arms, tools and dresses, ornaments “‘they had greater quantities of these 
things than any New Zealanders we had seen’’ (ibid 229). These people had a double 
canoe fifty feet (15.24 m) long with a high stern and a prow curiously carved with spiral 
and fretwork lines with a human figure in front as seen on Cook’s First Voyage (Forster 
1777, 1: 228). 
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Artefacts 


Clothing 


Dogskin cloak i.e. lined with strips of dogskin. There are no dogskin cloaks in the 
Forster or Sparrman collections. 


Cloak with patterned border of red, black, and white. A kaitaka cloak. The colours 
suggest an East Coast style of taniko, rather than northern South Island or Taranaki where 
the colours are black, brown, and natural. No cloak resembling this description is included 
in the collections. 


Worlitz 73. A double pair twine cloak with shaping (Germer 1975: 91). No more exact 
description is available. Length 125 cm, width 84 cm. 


Gottingen cloak. Kaeppler (1978) recorded a cloak but this was not seen and no 
description is available. 


Ornaments 


Oxford 124 (Ashmolean No. 1316). Bodkin of whalebone (aurei, cloak pin). A curved 
ivory cloak pin very finely made with perforation at the top end. Length 15.5 cm, width 5 
mm. 


Oxford 125 (Ashmolean No. 1317). A curved ivory cloak pin. Length 12 cm, width 5 
mm. 


Gottingen. Two cloak pins of ?seal teeth (Kaeppler 1978: 179). These were not seen. 


Bone combs 


Stockholm 1799.2.1. Bone heru. Flat with rounded top and knob at the side, joined at the 
base. Fifteen teeth about 7 cm long. (Soderstrom 1939: 57). Length 32 cm, width 12.2 
cm, length of teeth 7 cm. 


Gottingen OZ 293. Bone heru. Flat, with rounded top with knob at the side, twelve teeth 
at the bottom. Made from a flat piece of whalebone with an attrition saw. The knob is 
attached at the bottom. Length 16 cm, width at knob 8 cm, length of teeth 5 cm. 


Oxford 171 (Ashmolean No. 1162). Bone heru. A long bone comb with rounded head and 
knob at the side. There are eighteen intact teeth, with one each side broken off. There are 
two small holes on the edge opposite the knob, one just above the teeth, the other 7 cm 
above it. The knob has a neck attaching it to the comb at the side. Length 34.5 cm, width 
11 cm, length of teeth 7.7 cm. 


Adze 


Oxford 109 (Ashmolean Museum No. 1159). Tokipoutangata, Ceremonial adze i.e. ‘‘a 
hatchet of green stone, the handle curiously carved’’ (Gathercole n.d.) depicted in Cook 
(1777, Plate 19), also in Forster (1777). 
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A fine greenstone adze in a carved haft. The adze is held in place with a few lashings 
of twisted flax cord passed through a perforation in the blade. These have been tightened 
by wrapping at the sides. The heel of the haft projects up and slightly forward. On this is 
placed a human figure facing the handle. The head is on the projecting part with a tongue 
which projects onto the handle. The arms and legs are indicated by carving patterns. The 
tongue tip touches a raised lizard motif on the top of the handle which the hands are 
gripping. At the end of this motif a spiral is placed on either side of the handle, which is 
circled with a series of spirals at this point. The only other carving is a manaia head at the 
end of the handle. There is a mask on the haft behind the blade, i.e. at the end of the toe. 
The carving style is East Coast North Island but with some details linking it to the 
Horowhenua or the South Taranaki area, notably the use of three ridges and two grooves 
as the haehae element in a spiral, the pakati notches being long drop shapes. Length 46 
cm. 


Musical instruments 


Oxford 116 (Ashmolean No. 1153). Trumpet (putorino), widest at mid-point. Putorino — 
a flute-trumpet made from two pieces of hollowed wood bound together, flax at the top, 
mingimingi vine above and below the central hole and at the base. There is a head in low 
relief carved at the top point of the flute between the topmost and the next lashing. There 
is no other carving. The mouth has a tongue with a knob on the lower lip and two branches 
to either side of the mouth. The style of carving is South Taranaki rather than East Coast. 
Length 51 cm, width 5 cm, thickness 3.5 cm. 


?Berlin VI 420. Putorino. A flute-trumpet made in two pieces bound together with four 
spaced sets of bindings of rolled flax cord, of 9, 10, 8, and 7 turns, above the central hole, 
and four below it. The central hole is decorated with a head in low relief, the mouth being 
the hole. Style of carving is East Coast. This putorino was on display and could not be 
measured. Museum records attribute this item to the Forster Collection. Length c. 35 cm. 


The four foot long (1.22 m) trumpet has not been located in any museum. 


The shell trumpet was depicted in Cook (1777, Plate 19) and in Forster (1777). This 
is not the shell trumpet depicted in BM ADD MS 15,508 f32 as stated by Kaeppler (1978: 
184). The trumpet depicted in Cook (1777, Plate 19) has many points of similarity but 
differs in detail. The other items depicted, the tokipoutangata and the shark tooth knife, 
now in Oxford, are shown with great accuracy. There is no reason to regard the shell 
trumpet drawing as being any less accurate. In the drawing the shell has detail differences 
and the mouthpiece has a bulbous end rather than a straight one as in BM ADD MS 15508 
£32. The latter is identical to the trumpet in Cambridge (25.374). Moreover the drawing is 
by Sporing who died on the First Voyage (Lysaght 1979: 40). The style of carving of the 
trumpet in Plate 19 (Cook 1977 is very similar if not identical to East Coast examples. The 
shell has a large matai insert in the back, possibly as a repair but more likely as a 
resonator. Such inserts are not uncommon on putatara. The original Forster trumpet has 
not been located. 
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EAST COAST 


A Chief of Blackhead, East Coast, with a bunch of albatross feathers in each ear 
(Forster 1777, 1: 484) traded his mahe-epeh (Maipi = taiaha) or battle axe which was 
perfectly new, its head well carved and ornamented with red parrot feathers and white dog 
hair (ibid: 485). 


The chief of Blackhead was Tuanui who put out from ‘‘Poureerere’’. His descen- 
dants still live at Porangahau, Hawkes Bay (Beaglehole 1961: 279). His taiaha was given 
to Cook. 


BAY TO WEST OF CAPE TERA WHITI 


Natives clad in shaggy cloaks (Forster 1777, 1: 491) exchanged: a few of their 
fishhooks. 


There are no traceable fishhooks in the collections. 


THE MATERIAL CULTURE DURING THE SECOND VOYAGE 


From the few artefacts which are well localized, it is possible to begin to define the 
local material culture of the tribal groups present in Queen Charlotte Sound at the time of 
the Second Voyage. These items have been described in detail, the details being sum- 
marised here. 


LOCAL 
Cloaks 


. Weft double-pair twine or single pair twine (canvas weave). 

. Warp includes spaced black and brown lines. 

. Sides finished with extra brown cord. 

. Bottom and top of weft cut off. 

A brown and black braid may be used as a hem. 

. Strips of dogskin are added to the corners by half-hitching after the cloak is finished. 
. Shaping may or may not be present. 

. Taniko where present can be finished with a braid. 

. Taniko simple in design with black and brown triangles, or plain black as decoration. 


Weapons 


1. Irregularly shaped greenstone mere. 

2. Whalebone patu with definite handle area. 

3. Basalt patu with no expansion of the butt or with expansion and a flat ‘‘squashed”’ 
pommel. 

4. Wood wahaika with carving in Wanganui style, manaia on butt. 

5. Taiaha club — eyebrows and mouth with pakati but no spirals. 


Ornaments 


1. Irregular greenstone ear ornaments. 
2. Dentalium shell necklaces. 
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NORTHERN SOUTH ISLAND 
Weapons and bailer 


. Patu paraoa short and heavy and slightly expanded butt. 

. Wahaika wood carved in a Taranaki - Cook Strait style. 

. Taiaha with interlocking crescents on the eybrows and mouth. 
. Pouwhenua club with carving in a Taranaki style. 

. Tewhatewha club. 

. Canoe bailer with mask in Taranaki- Wanganui style. 
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OTHER SOUTH ISLAND 


1. Greenstone adzes. 
2. Bone toggle with chevron lines. 
3. Wooden flute decorated with diagonal lines. 


WANGANUI - TARANAKI 


. Chisel ear pendant in greenstone. 

. Kinky pendant in nephrite. 

. Hafted adzes and chisels. 

. Hei tiki with body wider than head. 

. Bundles of human teeth. 

_ Shark tooth knife with manaia on it carved in Taranaki style. 
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CAPE TERA WHITI 
Cloaks 


1. Kaitaka cloak with red, white and black border (?diamonds). 
2. Double pair twine cloak with shaping. 


Cloak pins 
3. Ivory cloak pins 


Combs 


4. Bone combs 


Ceremonial adze 
5. Tokipoutangata adze carved in an East Coast - Horowhenua style. 


Musical instruments 


6. Pukaea trumpet 
7. Putatara shell trumpet 
8. Putorino trumpet-flute 


In general there is a cultural similarity between the Queen Charlotte Sound area and 
other northern South Island groups. This extends in some respects to the Wanganui - 
Taranaki area with a Wanganui style being used for carving in the Queen Charlotte Sound 
area and a Taranaki style being present in other areas of the northern South Island. There 
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is, however, a distinctly Queen Charlotte Sound variety of the northern South Island 
culture. Southern South Island or more strictly Kai Tahu tribal items are few. Except for 
the crosshatching on a flute and a toggle there is nothing that can be defined as Kai Tahu. 


Both the North Island groups are distinctive. While the Wanganui - Taranaki groups 
share cultural items with the northern South Island and Queen Charlotte Sound there are 
distinctive items not recorded at this time for the South Island groups. This is more 
noticable with Te Ratu and his tribal group who had a number of items, the combs, the 
tokipoutangata adze and the trumpets which were not collected from any of the other 
groups. The cultural status of this group would appear to be East Coast but with affiliation 
with the West Coast area either by trade, relationship, or war. 


THE THIRD VOYAGE 


Captain Cook returned to New Zealand in February 1777, to stay for thirteen days at 
Queen Charlotte Sound. 


The pa at Motuara which had been deserted on the Second Voyage visits had been 
newly repaired although it was uninhabited. Webber, the artist with the expedition did a 
sketch of the main house which is shown with a carved lintel and doorposts. Unfortunately 
he did not do a close-up of the carving. (BM ADD MS. 17,227 f8 and 15,513 f6). In the 
last sketch of the whole pa, Webber placed some figures in the pa for scale. 


People in the Sound did not include Te Ratu who had left the area nor Te Ringapuhi 
of Tory Channel whose tribe had been attacked five months before. Women of the tribe 
were said to have been taken to Admiralty Bay (Beaglehole 1967: 67). One of the locals 
from the Second Voyage was Kahura who had taken the Adventure’s boat on the Second 
Voyage (Beaglehole 1967: 62). Another was Pedro or Matamouah who was met at Grass 
Cove, he was known from the Second Voyage (Beaglehole 1961: 576) and was married to 
Peteree’s daughter (Beaglehole 1967: 65). 


On the 21st February Cook was ‘‘visited by a Tribe or Family I had never seen 
before, consisting of about thirty persons, men, women and children. They came from the 
upper part of the Sound and were some of the finest people I have ever seen in this place; 
the chief’s name was, Tomatongeauooranue (Tamatangiauuranui), a man of about forty- 
five years of age with a fine cheerful open countenance, two things more or less remarka- 
ble through the whole tribe’’ (Cook in Beaglehole 1967: 65). Bayly, the astronomer, 
called him ‘‘the Raining (sic) chief of the Sound and with him 20 of the finest young men I 
ever saw’’. (McNab 1914, 2: 221). 


Anderson records the same group as being in seven canoes who bartered cloths, 
spears, clubs etc. and went to live on the beach (Beaglehole 1967: 801). This was on the 
21st and 22nd February. On the 24th, Samwell records two or three large canoes full of 
men with many articles to trade, ahu (cloaks), green images called tigis, stone adzes etc. 
(Beaglehole 1967: 1001). One of these contained Kahura who came from the Southeast 
part of the Sound. 
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Another group who were known were the Otago party which included Korako. Two 
of the boys Tawahirua (Te Wehirua) or Tiarooa and his servant Koa agreed to go on board 
and accompany Omai to Tahiti (Beaglehole 1967:70). The groups who came do not 
appear to have been hostile to each other suggesting that they were all in peaceful 
relationships or, possibly, related. This would suggest that they were all from the im- 
mediate area at the time. The period of time was too short for more distant groups to 
arrive. 


Items recorded as being traded: 
1. Locals and those whose dwelling was not far off, brought (Beaglehole 1967:797): 
curiosities, fish, women, clothing, weapons. 
2. Two or three large canoes including Kahura from the Southeast part of the Sound. 
(Beaglehole 1967: 1001): Ahu (cloaks), green images called Tigis, stone adzes. 
3. Tamatangiauuranui’s party in seven canoes with 100 plus people, bartered (Beaglehole 
1967: 801): cloths, spears, clubs, etc. 


Items mentioned by Anderson in his general account are (Beaglehole 1967: 809-815): 
New Zealanders dress, oblong garment five feet [1.52 m] long, four broad often 
ornamented with dogskin or chequered at the corners. Worn with two corners over 
the shoulder. They fasten it on breast and belly. Long mats, some cloaks with 
feathers or dogskin or dogskin alone worn as a covering. Long over-mats which 
reach heels or commonly a covering of sedge. 

Ornaments, feathers or combs of bone and wood adorned with pearl shell, or leaves. 
Ear pendants of jasper, cloth, beads. 

Tiki of greenstone with eyes of pearl shell hung around the neck. 

Women, necklaces of shark teeth or made from leg bones of small birds or a 
particular shell (dentalium). 

A few women wear triangular aprons decorated with parrot feathers and bits of pearl 
shell and some have caps of bird feathers. 

Fishing nets and wood and bone hooks. 

Canoes often have a large head of a man in a rage. Some canoes large with no 
outrigger, small ones usually have an outrigger, or are double canoes. 

Adzes and chisels, gouges of greenstone and basalt. 

Paddles, four or five feet [1.22-1.52 m] long, narrow and pointed. 

Carving on most trifling things. 

Small saw edged with teeth for cutting up bodies of enemies. 

Weapons, spears - five, twenty, thirty feet [1.52, 6, 9.1 m] long, for pushing. 
Darts for throwing. 

Patoo 18 inches [0.45 m] of wood, stone and bone. 

E’mee the halberd or long club. 


Many collections were made on the Third Voyage but the only ones which can be 
clearly identified are those in Leningrad given by Anderson to the Governor of Kamchatka 
(Kaeppler 1978: 46) and the Webber collection in the Berne Historical Museum. The 
Leningrad collection contains no New Zealand items and the Webber collection contains 
only six items. 
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Artefacts 


Clothing 


Berne 23. Kaitaka cloak made with double pair twine with 5 mm between wefts. There is 
shaping at the centre with one line becoming two at 44 cm from the base, one line, one 
line becoming two at 13.5 cm and one line becoming four at 7 cm. The neck hem is turned 
under with a rolled plait of brown and natural, the sides have a brown and natural braid, 
one centimetre wide. The taniko at the base is 11 cm wide. The pattern is in three blocks 
on black. The centre pattern is a series of horizontal chevrons repeated eight times. The 
chevrons are made with small natural and brown triangles. The chevrons are ten lines deep 
made with every third peak being broadened into a large natural colour triangle with inside 
it three brown triangles or three small squares in brown. There are three rows of these 
large triangles. The upper and lower row contains triangles, the middle row from the left 
has two natural triangles with small squares and brown triangles with black squares, 
another natural triangle, then two brown triangles, one brown triangle with one natural 
square and two black, then another black triangle with brown squares. The two side 
patterns are on a background of small black and brown triangles. On this are vertical 
chevrons made with natural coloured small triangles. These are grouped in threes and 
twos, then opposed to form seven central large diamonds so that there are two and a half 
diamonds in each row, with the half being alternated top and bottom. Some of these 
diamonds have additional motifs in the centre. Those on the centre line have additional 
small diamond motifs, one on the upper line and one on the lower line. This applies to the 
left hand block. On the right hand block, the two centre diamonds at either end have 
smaller diamonds inside, otherwise the diamonds are filled with the background, small 
black and brown triangles. 


Strips of dogskin have been added to the taniko by half-hitching after it was com- 
pleted. These decorate the lower edge and sides of the taniko. Some of these strips have 
disappeared and only a few hairs are left on the others. The taniko style resembles later 
Taranaki examples. Width at top 174 cm, width at bottom 183 cm, depth 123 cm. 


Cloak Pins (Aurei) 


Berne 3. Two bone cloak pins, long and curved. One has a knob for attaching a cord (still 
present), the other a lateral perforation. Each has a rolled cord. Lengths 13.5 cm and 14 
cm, width 1 cm and 1 cm at centre, thickness 1 cm and 1 cm at centre. 


Berne 5. Ivory cloak pin of curved shape with a dorso-ventral perforation and rolled cord. 
Length 15.5 cm, diameter 7 mm at top, 5 mm at bottom. 


Weapons 


Berne 2. A patu onewa basalt club with five grooves on the butt and perforation with a 
cord of round plait. The butt expands slightly. Length 36 cm, width of blade 9.5 cm, 
thickness at handle 2.5 cm, thickness at blade 1 cm. 


Musical instruments 


Berne 4. Wooden nguru flute in reddish wood (? matai). A short curved flute with two 
finger holes on the body at 1.1cm and 3.1 cm from top, another at 6.3 cm on the curved 
tip, with a further hole under the tip. A well-made simple nguru with suspension hole at 
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back made by excavating into the body. There is a rolled flax cord in the hole, doubled 
and knotted at the end. The flute is undecorated. 


Fibre 
Berne 1. Two hanks of flax fibre, length 54 cm. 


THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE THIRD VOYAGE 


. Kaitaka cloak. 

. Cloak pins, bone. 
. Cloak pins, ivory. 
. Basalt patu. 

. Wooden flute. 

. Fibre. 

These are all the items which can be clearly identified as having been collected in 
Queen Charlotte Sound on the Third Voyage. The cloak has a Taranaki style taniko but the 
side braids and extra brown cord at the upper hem are similar to other cloaks collected in 
Queen Charlotte Sound from people local to the Northern South Island. This would 
suggest that in the cloak there is an admixture of elements from both sides of Cook Strait 
such as would be appropriate to a group like that of Tamatangiauuanui. The style of the 
butt on the patu would also suggest influence from the other side of Cook Strait. The cloak 
pins are similar to those collected on the Second Voyage from Te Ratu’s group. Unfortu- 
nately nguru flutes are not included in the Second Voyage collections. 
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THE BELLINGSHAUSEN VISIT 


On May 27, 1820, F.G. Bellingshausen with two ships of the Russian Navy dropped 
anchor in Queen Charlotte Sound. He stayed there for ten days then sailed without calling 
at any other port of New Zealand. The collection made during those ten days is in the 
Miklukho-Maklay Institute of Ethnography in Leningrad. A further collection made by his 
astronomer, Simonov, is in Kazan State University. 


Bellingshausen, like others in the Russian Navy. saw the explorations of Cook as the 
model to follow. The spirit of Cook and the scientific emphasis of his voyage were the 
guiding light as were the volumes of Cook’s Voyages. The call at Queen Charlotte Sound 
was no accident, (see Barratt 1979: 13). 


When Bellingshausen moved into Queen Charlotte Sound he followed Cook’s chart 
and anchored off Motuara. Two canoes containing 23 and 16 men rowed up. The canoes 
had ‘‘at the prow, open carvings with snail patterns and a representation of a human head 
with tongue protruding, the eyes being made with shells. The stern rose up about 6 feet 
[1.8 m] — a beam set at right angles to the craft. The oars were shovel-like as are those of 
all the peoples of the South Sea’’, (Barratt 1979: 30). 


The men, or rather the principal ones were tattooed and were dressed in a cloak 
fastened at the breast with a bone or piece of basalt. Over this they had a thick cloak like a 
felt cloak. 
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Bellingshausen later moved to near Cook’s anchorage just off the south head of 
Ship’s Cove. Two more canoes followed them and the same group as before traded fish 
and ‘‘articles of native manufacture’’ (ibid: 32). 


On May 31, Bellingshausen went to visit a village, a small settlement in Cannibal 
Cove which consisted of three small, low huts. There the chief presented Bellingshausen 
with ‘‘a piece of cloth made of New Zealand flax, with a patterned border” (ibid: 36). 


_” They then moved on to visit the chief who had visited them at the ship in what is now 
Little Waikawa Bay. This was a settlement with a palisade on the seaward side, with a 
gate. Houses were set either side of a stream, the edges of which were paved with 
cobblestones and which was crossed by a bridge. The chief’s house was made with three 
rows of posts. ‘‘The central posts were twice as high as a man and on each of them an ugly 
human figure had been carved and decorated with red colouring. The wall posts were a 
fraction lower than the shoulders of a man. On the walls were matting, fine mats were on 
the wall and there were pikes 24 feet [7.3 m] long on the walls together with a staff, 
various insignia of a chief, and human figures carved out of wood and painted red. The 
other dwellings were not so finished.’’ (Barratt 1979). 


While in this settlement they obtained (ibid: 38): several weapons, various artefacts 
by barter. 


The chief brought out an eight foot long (2.43 m) staff, the top halbert shaped, carved 
and inlaid with shell eyes, while the bottom was like a narrow paddle. This is a taiaha. 


On June 3, Bellingshausen went to explore the interior of the Sound, he saw some 
huts but no settlements. While he was away people had come and bartered (Barratt 1979: 
40): spears, various carved boxes, fishhooks, staffs, the insignia of chiefs, bludgeons of 
green stone, axes, various clasps and ornaments of green basalt, cloths. 


‘‘The inhabitants of Queen Charlotte Sound cover their bodies, from below the chest 
to half-way down the thighs with a piece of white woven material, tied round by a narrow 
belt. Round the shoulders they throw a very deftly woven piece of white or red cloth, 
edged with a dark border. This is fastened at the chest by pins, four or five inches 
(10. 1-12.7 cm] long, made of green basalt or of bones . . . When it is cool, the natives 
wear, over the outer clothing, a shaggy cloak, (Barratt 1979: 41). 


Other adornments mentioned are: pieces of birds skin with white down, through the 
ears. At the breast, ugly human images. A little knife made of green stone, or little bones. 


Arms — slender, straight, sharply pointed wood spears up to thirty feet [9.14 m] in 
length, short bludgeons made of green stone or bones. Taiaha — (halbert with hideous 
face), tewhatewha (shaped like an axe), these are the insignia of chiefs. Canoes — largest 
47 feet [14.32 m] in length. 


The number of inhabitants did not exceed 80 in the month of June, 1820. ‘“The 
natives have now supplemented their former food supply with the splendid potato, not 
inferior to the English . . . which they grow in their garden plots’’ (Barratt 1979: 44). 
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THE LENINGRAD COLLECTION 


Artefacts 
Clothing 


Leningrad 736.125. Korowai cape with natural colour tags. Made with double pair twine 
8 mm apart; shaping is provided by five inserts at the shoulders and six at the bottom. The 
top hem is braided, the weft finished with a fine rolled cord of natural and black. There is 
a fringe on three sides. Width 133 cm, depth 100 cm. 


Leningrad 736.126. Korowai cape with natural coloured tags made with double pair twine 
one centimetre apart. Otherwise identical to 736.125. Width 140 cm, depth 100 cm. 


Leningrad 736.136. Rain cloak made with cordyline fibre with some Freycenettia banksii 
strands. Single pair twine weft 3.5-4.5 cm apart. One line of shaping at the bottom, The 
neck band is rolled, and the sides plaited off (kahu toi). Width 135 cm, depth 100 cm. 


Leningrad 736.132. Pihepihe cloak made with double pair twine 1 cm apart. The top is 
rolled, the sides tied off and there is a fringe on three sides. The body of the cloak is 
decorated with fine rolled strips of flax leaf with scraped and black dyed sections and 
some plain fibre tags. Width 153 cm, depth 120 cm. 


Leningrad 736.134. Rough cloak made with double pair twine 1 cm apart. Shaping at the 
shoulder of six inserts and at the buttock, nine inserts. The neck band is rolled with a fine 
tag fringe. The body of the cloak is covered with thick black and natural rolled tags. 
Length 140 cm, width 116 cm. 


Leningrad 736.133, Pihepihe cloak. Weft double pair twine 1.2-1.5 cm apart. There is 
shaping at the shoulder of five inserts and at the buttocks of six inserts. There are fine tag 
fringes on three sides. The body of the cloak is covered with fine rolled flax strips with 
scraped areas dyed black. Width 154 cm, depth 115 cm. 


Leningrad 736.135. Heavy, double, woven as one piece with a fringe on the lower edge, 
made of brown coloured vegetable fibre. This cloak was not seen. Description is from 
Barratt (1979: 111). Length at top 157 cm, length at bottom 284 cm, depth 106 cm. 


Leningrad 736.128. Unfinished weaving part of an aronui cloak. The bottom edge is a 
black and natural braid 1.7 cm wide. The side edge is a strip of taniko with spaced 
diagonal stripes of natural barred with black like a ladder with plain areas between them; 
black with small natural diagonal bars then small black and brown squares also in the 
centre of the black, a ladder plain black, ladder, plain brown, ladder, plain black, ladder, 
plain narrow black, ladder, plain black, ladder, plain brown etc. The weft is double pair 
twine | cm apart. Along the bottom edge two weft lines from the edge and two weft lines 
wide, a strip of taniko is inserted for 28.2 cm in an alternate black and natural barred 
triangle pattern. Two wefts further in there is another strip 1 weft line wide with brown 
triangles outlined in natural on black. The warp includes spaced stripes of black and 
brown alternately (5), three brown stripes with black edges, one brown and black with a 
black, then six lines of alternate brown and black, three brown and black, one brown and 
black, three brown and black, five alternate black and brown. The top edge of the weft 1s 
finished with an extra brown line. Length 159 cm, depth 23 cm. 
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Leningrad 736.130 (Fig. 1). Kaitaka-feather cloak. A single pair twine, close canvas 
weave cloak, with double taniko on three sides. The neck hem is plaited brown and 
natural. All the taniko has been woven on the same warp threads as the body of the cloak. 
The cloak is decorated with quillets of pukeko, pigeon and possibly notornis feathers 


which have been laid on the weaving at 6-8 cm apart and spaced in alternate rows then 
woven across. 


For cultural reasons, this image has been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Fig. |. Leningrad 736.130. Canvas weave cloak with feathers and double taniko. 
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At the lower hem the lowest taniko is 18 cm deep, at the sides 4 cm. The upper taniko 
reaches to 1 cm above the top edge of the lower taniko. At the bottom it is 13.5 cm deep, 
at the sides 4 cm deep. The hem portion of the upper taniko has two vertical chevrons 
made with small natural triangles, a wider black band then two further chevrons. These 
are opposed at the other side so that the chevron encloses a half diamond and a full 
diamond filled with small black and brown triangles. There is then a plain black area with 
small brown triangles top and bottom, then chevrons enclosing four series of one and a 
half diamonds filled with black and brown triangles. The centre back of the cloak is black 
with top and bottom brown triangles, then the same is repeated on the other side. The side 
taniko consists of alternate triangles. From the edge of the cloak triangles with a black 
base, a plain natural area with two small black squares and in the apex, a diamond with 
concentric black and natural lines and spot in the centre. From the cloak sides the triangles 
are filled with smaller triangles of black and natural or brown and alternate black. 


The lower taniko hem has from the side a black area with natural triangles at the top, 
brown triangles at the base and a concentric black and natural diamond in the centre. 
There are then pairs of vertical chevrons with brown between the pairs enclosing 2⁄2 
diamonds. Each alternate line of diamonds has a border of natural triangles, the rest filled 
with small brown and black triangles. These alternate with diamonds filled with larger 
natural black and natural triangles. The small triangles are in seven lines inside the 
diamond, the larger size are in four lines, natural pointing up, black pointing down. 


In this cloak the natural colour is not golden but a plate creamish white, the fibre 
being very soft even if the weave is like canvas. Length 110 cm, depth 170 cm. 


Leningrad 736.129. Kaitaka. Close single pair twine cloak with double taniko borders on 
three sides. The upper hem is finished with an extra black and natural cord. The taniko has 
been woven in when weaving. The upper taniko ends 4-5 cm above the upper edge of the 
lower taniko. The upper taniko at the base is 14 cm deep, at the sides 5 cm. The lower 
taniko at the base is 15.5 cm deep and 7 cm at the sides. The cloak has been shaped by 
adding extra lines at the centre but these are difficult to see clearly. The upper taniko base 
pattern is black with brown triangles at top and bottom on each side, then paired lines of 
natural triangles forming vertical chevrons, the pairs separated by brown lines, enclosing 
diamonds in an alternating series of one and two halves top and bottom and two diamonds. 
Placed inside these are three triangles apex to top with one triangle below. There are nine 
lines of diamonds across the base alternating brown and natural interior triangles. The side 
taniko are of alternating triangles apex in apex out, the lines made with small natural lines 
of triangles in paired lines separated by brown. 


The lower taniko base has two large blocks of horizontal chevrons forming three 
downward and three upward peaks. The chevrons are made up like those on the upper 
taniko and consist of five pairs of small natural triangles with brown between them. At the 
base of each group at the top there is a natural triangle with an opposed black or brown 
triangle. At the bottom these triangles are filled with small black and brown triangles. At 
the two sides and in the centre of the base taniko there is a black area with brown triangles 
top and bottom. The side taniko is opposed triangles, the inner ones outlined with the 
chevrons with one pair, a black band then a brown triangle with opposed brown triangle 
inside. The outer series are outlined with brown triangles on natural, then a black centre 
with downward chevrons in natural. This cloak may have been decorated with feather 
quillets as some weft threads have been stretched. Length 116 cm, depth 106 cm. 
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Leningrad 736.131. Kaitaka cloak. It has taniko on the base only. The weft is double pair 
twine 1 cm apart with shaping at the shoulder of five inserts, at the buttocks of four 
inserts. The neck band is braided brown and natural. The sides have been finished with a 
narrow 1 cm band of black then cut off. 


The base taniko is 15 cm deep. It has three blocks of pattern separated by black. The 
black area has a diagonal ‘damask’ type pattern made by raising the stitches and carrying 
them over two or three lines. The pattern blocks consist of vertical chevrons made with 
small triangles, a narrow line (single), a space, then a double line. There is a red worsted 
line in the space. These are opposed to form diamonds, three to a line so that there are 
lines of diamonds outlined with natural triangles alternating with plain black diamonds. 
Length 160 cm, depth 112 cm. 


Weapons 


Leningrad 736.262. Mere. Lake Wakatipu type greenstone. A flat mere with the butt 
expanded slightly into a dome shape. No defined shoulders. There is a perforation with 
rolled flax cord looped through with two knots. A South Island style mere. Length 37 cm, 
width of blade 8 cm. 


Leningrad 736.115. Taiaha. Two handed club with face and protruding tongue at one 
end. Two pairs of whorls on the tongue. Mouth and eyebrow ridges decorated with pakati 
and small spirals. Carving style is Gisborne. Made with iron tools. Length 210.5 cm, 
blade width 8.9 cm, length of head 20 cm. 


Leningrad 736.117. Tewhatewha. A two handled club of axe shape with a very rounded 
‘‘blade’* weight and barbs on the point. The barbs are grouped up to 19 cm from the point 
with three on the left, three on the right, two on the left. Length 130.5 cm, width of blade 
11.2 cm. 


Leningrad 736.116. Tewhatewha. Two handed club of axe shape with janus head in South 
Taranaki style made with iron tools. There are split hawk feathers attached through the 
hole in the blade. Length 170 cm, width of head 21.5 cm. 


Ornaments 

Leningrad 736.268. Ear pendant, kuru type. A greenstone ear pendant of ‘‘bodkin’’ shape 
which could be mistaken for a cloak pin but is much too thick. It has a transverse hole and 
is slightly curved and pointed. Length 13 cm, diameter | cm. 


Leningrad 736.265. Adze pendant with asymmetrical outline, bevel and hole. Length 7.1 
cm, width 3.8 cm. 


Leningrad 736.268. Adze pendant with curved cutting edge and hole. Length 6.6 cm, 
width 3.2 cm. 


Figures 


Leningrad 736.118. (Fig. 2). Tekoteko, gable ornament figure, with a ridge for attach- 
ment with three holes at the back. The figure has a long body with thin arms, left hand on 
lower chest pointing up, right hand on stomach, The legs are thin with one broken off 
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For cultural reasons, these images have been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Figs. 2,3. 2. Leningrad 736.118. Female tekoteko with tattoo. 3. Leningrad 736.119. 
Tekoteko. Photo: Miklukho-Maklay Inst. of Ethnography. 
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below the knee. The head is poised on a thin neck above sloping shoulders. The figure is 
female with a male spiral facial tattoo with a single cheek spiral on each side. In 1844, 
Shortland on his journey through Otago recorded ‘‘I afterward met with several other old 
women of this tribe (Kai Tahu) who had . . . engraved on their faces many of the marks, 
which in the North Island I have never seen but on males’’ (Shortland 1851: 18). In the 
North Island, occasionally, male tattoos were put on females, in whole, or in part, to mark 
a maiden set aside from sex relations of any kind because of unequalled status. Such a 
female would not appear, as this figurine does, as a tekoteko, that is an ancestress. This 
would indicate a South Island, and more specifically Kai Tahu tribal origin. The figure is 
carved with stone or iron tools. Length 70 cm, length of head 24 cm, width 12 cm. 


Leningrad 736.119. (Fig. 3). Tekoteko, gable apex figure of attenuated body form with an 
attachment hole through the back and an area cut out of the buttocks. The figure has a long 
body with thin arms, the left hand on the stomach, the right ending at the wrist on the hip. 
The upper arm has been cut out to leave a peak on the shoulders and elbows. The legs are 
short with one being broken off. The head is set on a long thin neck sloping from the 
shoulders. No sex is shown. The figure has a partial tattoo with forehead and mouth rays. 
The eyes are excavated for semicircular inserts. As with 736.118, the tip of the tongue 
shows in the mouth and the ear area has holes for the attachment of decoration. Length 
49.5 cm, length of head 20.5 cm, width 14 cm. 


Figure group 


Leningrad 736.120, A carving of four figures in Gisborne style made with stone tools. 
This is carved in the round and forms a 7 with a figure with median crest on the top and 
with feet to the head of the topmost of three figures. The upper figure of the three is a male 
copulating with a reversed female. The male’s feet are on the hips of the female, her feet 
on his stomach. The head of the female rests on the knees of another male whose penis 
rests on the top of her head. There is an attachment point which has broken off behind the 
head of the lowest figure. No other attachments are obvious. Length overall 84 cm, width 
10 cm, the length of the extension 25 cm. 


The purpose of this carving is unknown. 


Feather boxes 
Leningrad 736.124. Papahou, flat feather box. 


A rectangular box, with heads as handles either end, joined onto low relief bodies on 
the base. The heads and base carvings are carved with stone tools. One of the figures is 
male, the other female. Both have hands on the abdomen, feet curved to join in the centre. 
The two figures are separated. Both figures are decorated with double spirals made from 
three haehae grooves and one outer notched or pakati groove. At intervals along each 
element the three grooves and notches are ‘‘bound’’ with three transverse grooves. Bet- 
ween the figures are open double spirals; each element being made of long transverse and 
some longitudinal notches. The elements are separated by transverse bunches of grooves. 
The carving style is that of the South Taranaki - Wanganui area, also found in the northern 
South Island. The lid of the box has been carved with metal tools. It has two figures on 
each end, with heads on the top of the handles with two figures, one a female, which take 
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up a third of the box at either end leaving a third of the lid for decoration. The background 
decoration on the lid and the carving on the two sides of the box is ‘‘rolling spirals’’ or 
unaunahi. The figures on the lid have domed foreheads and are carved in the same style as 
the decoration, that of the Hokianga area of Northland. Length 60 cm, width 18 cm, depth 
12.5 cm. 


The box was originally carved with stone or possibly soft iron tools. At that time the 
handles and base carving were completed. At some later date a carver working in the 
Hokianga style has completed the box with a metal tool, possibly a nail or something that 
can be used to make a hard edge. The most likely explanation for the disparity in styles is 
that the box was souvenired by a northern raider who completed the carving. It later found 
its way by gift exchange to Queen Charlotte Sound. Such raids had reached as far as 
Taranaki as early as 1810 (Smith 1910: 61). 


Leningrad 736.123. A wakahuia, oval feather box, with heads as handles joined onto 
female bodies at each end of the box. The box is girdled lengthwise and transversely by 
haehae grooves with pakati inside forming interlocked ovals. On the base the rest of the 
box is decorated with haehae and pakati placed diagonally in each quarter to form a large 
spiral effect. On the lid two major bands form chevrons from the centre, the rest of the 
area being filled by curved haehae and pakati decoration. The box has been made with 
stone or soft iron tools and is in the carving style of Gisborne on the East Coast of the 
North Island. Length 64 cm, width 26.2 cm, depth 11 cm. 


Leningrad 736.122. Wakahuia, oval feather box with heads as handles joined to bodies at 
each end of the box. The base of the box has a large spiral on either side with diagonal 
haehae and pakati over most of the rest of the box. The lid has lengthwise whakarare, a 
central groove and notch line with inturned points. There are three transverse lines, 
centred at each end of the whakarare. The box is carved with metal tools and is not 
completed. The carving style is that of Gisborne or the East Coast of the North Island. 
Length 53 cm, width 22 cm, depth 11.5 cm. 


Leningrad 736.121. Wakahuia, over feather box with heads as handles but no bodies. The 
base has a spiral each side with pakati and haehae angling from the centre to the top of the 
box. The lid has fine pakati and haehae lines from the sides which roll into a double spiral 
then continue to the other side. There is a median line of whakarare. Carved in Gisborne 
style with metal tools. Length 49 cm, width 11 cm, depth 10 cm. 


Paddles 


Leningrad 736.113. Hoe, paddle. A flat war canoe paddle with gymnast figure on the 
handle in Taranaki style. The front of the blade is decorated with a male figure with ridged 
serpentine body, one arm passed through the mouth, the other passed under the legs, the 
hands being placed either side of a horizontal section of the body. Decoration on the figure 
is ritorito (Prince of Wales feather, or three lines tied at the base) and long diamond 
notches. A serpentine line of three rows of long diamond pakati joins a sideways figure 
about halfway down the blade. At intervals along this meander are twists made of two 
elements which reach out to the side of the blade. The sideways figure is female and, 
except for the half face, is identical to the figure at the top. The style of this carving is 
clearly from the central to southern area of Taranaki as is the form of the paddle itself. 
Length 232.5 cm, length of blade 108 cm, width of blade 12.5 cm. 
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Leningrad 736.114. Hoe, paddle. A canoe paddle with flat blade painted on one side with 
mangopare (hammerhead shark patterns). The butt of the handle has been a round knob 
but is now broken. At the loom of the blade a head is carved in Gisborne style with iron 
tools. Length 178.5 cm, width of blade 12.8 cm, blade length 87 cm. 


Leningrad 736.168. (Fig 4). Hoe, a paddle with broad dished blade markedly concave- 
convex front and back. The blade ends in a blunt hook similar though not as large as those 
on Mangarevan paddles. The back of the blade has a median ridge. On the front of the 
blade stretching from the loom of the handle to halfway down, figures have been roughly 
carved with stone tools. There is an upper female figure with protruding tongue being 
entered by a penis from a reversed head at her feet. No body is shown for the lower figure. 
The figures are undecorated but the general style can be characterized as Wanganui - 
Horowhenua i.e. a Cook Strait style. The handle ends in a square flat knob. Length 200 
cm, width of blade 16 cm, length of blade 110 cm, length of carving 40 cm. 


For cultural reasons, this image has been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Fig. 4. Leningrad 736.168. Detail of paddle (front). 


Leningrad 736.173. Hoe, a paddle with broad dished blade markedly concave-convex and 
ending in a blunt hook. There is a median ridge on the back. On the lower section of the 
back, stone tool marks show that the final dressing of the blade was from the ridge to the 
edge. The handle ends in an expanded flat knob. Length 197.5 cm, length of blade 110 
cm, width of blade 15.3 cm. 


There is one other paddle of similar manufacture in the Leningrad collection, 
5754.49 a dished paddle with Wanganui - Taranaki carving on the front of the blade. 


Adzes 
Leningrad 736.264. Nephrite adze (not seen). Length 20.3 cm, thickness 2.4 cm, width 
4.7 cm. 


Leningrad 736.267. Nephrite chisel of flat cross section. Length 8.4 cm, width 2.4 cm, 
thickness 0.7 cm. 


Leningrad 736.263. Asymetrical nephrite adze (not seen). Length 14 cm, width of blade 
6.4 cm. 
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THE KAZAN COLLECTION 


I.M. Simonov was the astronomer with Bellingshausen. He was a young professor at 
Kazan University and on his return presented a collection to his university. This is now in 
the Museum of Kazan State University at Kazan (Barratt 1979: 14, 106). I was not able to 
visit Kazan so the information is taken from the translation of descriptions by Kabo and 
Bondaryov in 1974, (Barratt 1979: 111-113). 


Artefacts 


Clothing 


Kazan 7. Korowai cloak of flax of light brown colour. Single pair twine 1.5-2 cm apart. 
Decorated with self colour tags 10-14 cm apart. Dimensions 138 x 80 cm. 


Kazan 8. Specimen of hand weaving. Ornamented with seven dark-brown parallel bands 
in the warp 17-20 cm apart. Dimensions 136 x 114 cm. 


Kazan 9. Specimen of hand weaving. Unfinished korowai cloak with tags 20-25 cm apart 
dyed dark brown. Dimensions 136 x 6 cm, warp ends 65 cm. 


Kazan 10. Specimen of hand weaving, unfinished. Korowai cloak with clusters of alter- 
nate light and dark brown tags 26 cm apart. ‘‘The two ends of this piece are dyed dark 
brown. One end is very thin, the other — as much as 3 cm thick’’ (Barratt 1979: 113). 
Dimensions 141 x 7 cm, warp ends 60 cm. 


Ornaments 


Kazan 3. Nephrite ornament in the form of a triangle. The edges have been rounded, the 
sides notched. An adze pendant. 


Kazan 6. Necklace of univalve shells threaded on vegetable fibre. Thirteen shells. 


Fishhooks 


Kazan 4. Composite fishhook made of a bent piece of wood 24 cm long. Barbed bone 
point attached by twine. Twine around snood. 


Kazan 5. Composite fishhook made of a slightly bent piece of wood 10 cm long. Barbed 
bone point lashed on with twine. Snood still attached. 


Adzes 


Kazan 1. Adze of nephrite sharpened on two sides, tetrahedral sections. Length 22 cm, 
width 5.5-2.5 cm. 

Kazan 2. Adze of nephrite almost rectangular cross-section. Length 17 cm, width 5.5-2.5 
cm. 
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THE MATERIAL CULTURE IN 1820 
Clothing 


Various types of cloaks 

(a) Korowai self-coloured tags, double pair twine. 

(b) Pihepihe cloaks, piupiu tags, shaped, double pair twine. 

(c) Rough cloaks, tags, shaped, double pair twine. 

(d) Kahu toi rain cape, single pair twine, shaped. 

(e) Aronui, striped warp, double pair twine, taniko in weft, braid. 

(f) Kaitaka — feather, single pair canvas weave, double taniko three sides, Taranaki 
style. > 

(g) Kaitaka single pair as (f). 

(h) Kaitaka double pair, shaped, base taniko, black at sides. 


Weapons 


1. Mere of ‘‘Irregular’’ shape. 

2. Taiaha, Gisborne style, spirals on brows. 
3. Tewhatewha, barbed point. 

4. Tewhatewha, South Taranaki carving. 


Ornaments : 


1. Kuru pendant of nephrite. 
2. Adze pendant. 
3. Univalve shell necklace. 


Carvings 


1. Tekoteko — female with male tattoo Wanganui style carving. 
2. Tekoteko — male tattoo Wanganui style carving. 
3. Figure group in Gisborne style. 


Feather boxes 


1. Papahou — base Wanganui style, sides and top Hokianga style. 
2. Wakahuia — Gisborne style. 


Paddles 


1. Flat — Taranaki. 
2. Flat, painted, Gisborne carving. 
3. Dished, Wanganui style carving, hook. 


Adzes 
1. Nephrite adzes and chisels. 


Fishhooks 


1. Composite wood and bone hooks. 
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In the 1820 collections there are items clearly obtained by trade, gift exchange or war 
from areas outside Queen Charlotte Sound. These include the taiaha, the figure group, a 
paddle and two wakahuia, all in Gisborne style from the East Coast of the North Island. 
These indicate a fairly close relationship of some sort with the East Coast possibly by way 
of Cape Terawhiti and Palliser Bay. The papahou feather box with its curious mixture of 
tools and carving styles suggests perhaps that one of the Ngapuhi who went south with one 
of the early musket raids to Wanganui may have stayed there and finished a box which by 
gift exchange reached Queen Charlotte Sound (e.g. from Murupaenga’s raid in 1810, 
Smith 1910: 61). There are other items which continue the influence noted on the Third 
Voyage from the Taranaki area, either directly or by way of the other areas of the northern 
South Island. The direction of this influence may be indicated by a striped aronui cloak 
with taniko inserted in the weft collected by Dumont D’Urville in Tasman Bay, Nelson in 
1826. This cloak which is closely similar to the unfinished pieces in Leningrad and Kazan 
is now housed in L’H6pital de la Marine at Rochefort, France. Another striped aronui 
cloak with taniko on three sides with two larger blocks at the bottom corners is housed in 
Le Musée des Antiquites Nationaux at St Germain en Laye. This cloak, also probably 
collected by D’Urville in Tasman Bay in 1826 has Taranaki style taniko patterns similar to 
those on the Webber cloak in Berne. 


The techniques of cloak manufacture would appear to have remained stable although 
shaping in the cloaks of double pair twine is general rather than rare. 


Cloaks with chestnut brown and black stripes in the warp are a feature of South Island 
weaving (Simmons 1968: 10). Such cloaks are not part of the North Island repertoire in 
the later collections. 


The single-pair twine canvas weave cloaks with taniko decoration were present in 
Queen Charlotte Sound on the Second Voyage. Again they are not known outside the 
Cook Voyage collections, the 1820 collection and a few examples collected about the 
same time probably in Cook Strait. An example is the cloak in Berlin (No. V1.490) which 
has a canvas single .pair twine weft, taniko with brown and black triangles and feathers 
attached after weaving with half-hitching. The feathers were originally white black- 
backed gull but have been dyed pink with soaked out dye from red cloth which has been 
brushed across them. This cloak was collected by a Captain Hadlock and placed in the 
Berlin Museum before 1824. Except for one fragment collected in the North Island which 
can be traditionally associated with a woman of the northern South Island, no cloaks of 
this type are known from later North Island collections. Sidney Mead (1969: 48-52) places 
examples of these cloaks as described by Roth (1923) in his D or dogskin class and in K 
class or kaitaka, depending on whether the cloak is decorated with dogskin or not. Mead 
was not aware of the type of cloak — such as Leningrad 736.129 with canvas weave, 
taniko on three sides and feathers attached in quillets, which can be compared with a 
similar cloak in the Cook Collection in Vienna (No. 25) with triangle taniko in brown, 
black and natural (white) at the base and feathers attached in quillets, (illustrated Kaeppler 
1978: fig. 324). A probable Cook Collection piece in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow 
(E422) has base taniko, grouped feathers and extra dogskin strips at the side. These would 
suggest a tradition of close single pair twine cloaks as a feature of Queen Charlotte Sound. 
A tradition that continued until 1824 in terms of techniques even through the decorative 
element of the taniko had undergone change with new ideas being imported by way of 
other parts of the northern South Island from the Taranaki style. 
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The dished paddle with carving on the inside top of the blade and the unfinished 
example are not matched by comparable items in the collections studied, However two 
comparisons can be made. In the British Museum there is a similar paddle, No. 
1947.0c4.1 (described below, see Figs. 12, 13); this is depicted in Sarah Stone’s water- 
colours of objects in the Leverian Museum (Force & Force 1968: 128) which included 
objects from the Second and Third Voyages of Captain Cook (Kaeppler 1978: 47). 
Another paddle of the same type is in the National Museum of Ireland (Dublin 1894. 352, 
described below) from the Second or Third Voyage (illustrated in Kaeppler 1978: fig. 
406). This type of paddle is again a feature of South Island collections. Skinner illustrated 
a number of these and described their characteristics as ‘‘In general the two sides of the 
blade do not constitute a flat surface but are set at a wide angle to each other and converge 
at the back on a median spine. The point of the blade is often so much thickened as to 
suggest a hook. The spine is a pronounced ridge prolonging the alignment of the shaft. In 
paddles where the blade tends to flatten, the spine divides in two and spreads outwards. In 
these respects the South Island paddle perpetuates East Polynesian features which have 
been lost in North Island Classic Maori’’ (Skinner 1974: 132-3). A similar paddle is also 
recorded for Monck’s Cave at Sumner near Christchurch (Skinner 1924: 154). 


Amongst the weapons, the greenstone mere is ‘‘irregular’’ in shape with no butt 
ridges as compared to North Island examples. These irregular mere would appear to be a 
South Island feature judging by those in Canterbury and Otago Museums. 


Cultural influence in 1820 was not confined to trade and designs. Compared with 
earlier collections there are the tewhatewha, tiki, kuru pendants which are not themselves 
imports but compared to the earlier collections would appear to be cultural borrowings 
from the North Island. 


THE FIRST VOYAGE 


When Cook called at Queen Charlotte Sound on his First Voyage on 14 January 
1770, the pa on Motuara Island was occupied and all the inhabitants were in arms 
(Beaglehole 1955: 234). Some men came up in canoes with the chief, an old man named 
Topaa, the first to come on board (Banks in Beaglehole 1962, 1: 460). They were dressed 
as in Tasman’s record ‘‘That is 2 corners of the cloth they wore were passd over their 
shoulders and fastned to the rest of it just below their breast, but few or none had feathers 
in their hair’’ (Banks in Beaglehole 1962, 1: 453). On the 16th three small canoes came 
with about one hundred people including women. ‘‘The women in these canoes and some 
of the men had a peice of Dress which we had not seen before — a bunch of black feathers 
made round and tied upon the top of their heads which is intirely coverd’’ (Banks in 
Beaglehole 1962, 1: 454). The inhabitants were not all peaceful as on the 15th January 
they brought a dried head to trade. Their canoes are described as elegant and few men 
were tattooed (Parkinson 1784: 115, 117). Later on the 16 January they saw a not long 
dead woman floating in a cove and observed dog being prepared for eating and noticed 
picked human bones said to come from an enemy killed in an attack five days before 
(Banks in Beaglehole 1962, 1: 455; Beaglehole 1955: 236). On the 19th a group came 
from another town (Banks in Beaglehole 1962, 1: 457). Cook records that on the next day 
they saw an oven with human bones and that on the 20th a canoe came with four heads to 
trade. Banks purchased one (Banks in Beaglehole 1962, 1: 237). Further human bones 
were seen on January 21 in Motuara (Beaglehole 1955: 239). The other small pa (on Long 
Island) was much like Motuara. 
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Cook sent a boat to an island and while there the party saw a group of Maori come 
ashore near a group of houses. The women immediately started a tangi (Beaglehole 1955: 
242). 


On the 4th February Banks records meeting a double canoe which had recently lost a 
small child eaten by enemies (Banks in Beaglehole 1962, 1: 462). The next day a party of 
seventeen people was met, led by a young boy of ten who stated he was the owner of the 
land where they were getting wood (Banks in Beaglehole 1962, 1: 463). 


In general Cook notes that the inhabitants of the Sound hardly exceeds more than ‘‘3 
or 4 hundred people they lieve dispersed along the Shores in search of their daily bread, 
which is fish and firn roots, for they cultivate no part of the lands . . . This people are poor 
when compared to many we have seen and their Canoes are mean and without ornament, 
The little traffick we had with them was wholy for fish for we saw little else they had to 
dispose of’’. (Beaglehole 1955: 247). 


There were two fortified pa, Motuara and one on Long Island and while they had 
recently undergone an attack, the two pa do not appear to have been hostile to each other. 
Certainly the human bone seen on both pa would suggest that there was nothing to fear as 
there were no related people to take revenge for the insult of seeing their relatives eaten. 
The heads brought to the ship also indicate that they did not expect to see any relatives of 
the dead men at the ship. If there had been a war would have started there and then. 


The visit to Queen Charlotte Sound was made between 14 January and 6 February 
1770. This stay of twenty-one days gave little time for more distant groups to find their 
way to the Sound. 


The collection points for artefacts on the First Voyage included Poverty Bay, Hawkes 
Bay, Tolaga Bay, Anaura Bay, Whitianga, Thames, the Bay of Islands and Queen 
Charlotte Sound. With the perspective of the collections studied so far from Queen 
Charlotte Sound it is possible to identify those items collected at Queen Charlotte Sound 
with a fair amount of certainty. 


THE STOCKHOLM COLLECTION 


The collection formerly in the Alstromer Museum and now housed in the Ethnog- 
raphic Museum in Stockholm was given to Baron Alstromer by Joseph Banks in 1778 
(Ryden 1965: 54,55), during a visit of Alstromer to Banks and Solander in that year. 
Banks was on the First Voyage and was also the recipient of items from both the Second 
and Third Voyages but the date excludes the Third Voyage (1776-1780). The Second 
Voyage included a visit to Tonga and objects from Tonga are found in Banks’ gift to 
Alstromer. This means that while the gift may possibly be mainly of First Voyage objects, 
some of them will be Second Voyage. The collection was transferred to its present 
location in 1848. 


Artefacts 
Clothing 


Stockholm 1848.1.7. A plain double pair twine cloak with no shaping, fringed either end. 
One side has been finished with a braid which would suggest the cloak was worn with the 
weft in a vertical position, the braid at the hem. (Ryden 1965: 80 Figs. 29,31,35). Width 
110 cm, depth 80 cm. 
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Stockholm 1848.1.63. (Fig. 5). Kaitaka, close single pair weave (canvas weave) with 
broad taniko at the base. On the body of the cloak spaced pieces of dogskin have been 
attached by half-hitches after the weaving was finished. These appear to have been placed 
in alternate rows, though only the attachments are left on some. The taniko is finished 
with a brown and natural braid and a similar braid is placed at the top of the taniko. The 
taniko is a most unusual “‘Greek key’’ pattern. The background is black on which a 
pattern has been made with the white natural, in rows of small square spirals and triple 
white lines which run in four directions diagonally from top and bottom to form large 
diamond shapes across the taniko. Each diagonal line from the centre of the diamond has 
successively three, four, six, eight small spirals with three white lines between each row. 
Width 135 cm, depth 125 cm, depth of taniko c. 32 cm, square spirals 1 cm each. à 


For cultural reasons, this image has been removed. ’ 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Fig. 5. Stockholm 1848.1.63. Detail of Kaitaka cloak. Banks Collection. 
Photo: Ethnographical Museum, Sweden. : 


Stockholm 1848.1.6. Shaggy cloak. A rain cape probably double pair twine, shaped at 
centre, weft lines 3 cm apart. The neck band is plaited. The thatch is rougly scutched flax. 
Probably North Island. Width 130 cm, depth 110 cm. 
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Belts 


There are five belts in the Alstromer Collection. Four of these would appear to be 
from Queen Charlotte Sound as they employ decorative features also found on the cloaks. 


Stockholm 1848 .1.39. Tatua made from finely plaited flax. The edges have been deco- 
rated with a brown cord to make a horizontal border. Length 130 cm, width 7.5 cm. 


Stockholm 1848.1.38. Tatua of fine flax with decorative brown cord along edge. Length 
190 cm, width 8 cm. 


Stockholm 1848 .1.37. Tatua of plain flax plaited with decorated zigzag stitched chevrons 
in brown at the end. Length 120 cm, width 6.5 cm. 


Stockholm 1848.1.36. Tatua of natural flax with black or brown crosshatch design, the 
edge decorated with a horizontal brown cord, chevrons in brown at the end. The tie is 
finely plaited fibre. Length 210 cm, width 7 cm. 


Weapons 


There are a patu and wahaika as short clubs in the collection. The patu onewa is not 
from Queen Charlotte Sound and is more likely to have been obtained in Thames. It is 
what is known as the ‘Auckland type’’. The wahaika though corresponds with items from 
Queen Charlotte Sound in having ‘‘Wanganui’’ style carving. 


Stockholm 1848 .1.1. Wahaika (wood) with a bulge at the side on which a figure is incised, 
not carved in relief. The butt expands as a round knob. On this there is a face on the upper 
half with attenuated hands and legs curling underneath it. The figure on the blade has a 
large round eye which originally held paua, a second circle behind this. The eyebrow Is 
incised with two lines filled with a small double spiral and echoing lines. Beneath the eye 
a double line filled with vertical lines marks the jaw. A small tongue is shown in a mouth. 
The face looks rather like a parrot in profile. The body of the female figure is outlined by 
the arms and legs. The arms are spindly, the hands either side of the stomach. The legs are 
similarly spindly, the knees touching, feet apart. There is a small spiral on the buttocks. 
The figure on the butt has an open mouth with four teeth in the four sides and the tip of the 
tongue on the bottom one. The eyes are round, nose well formed. The arms and legs are 
very spindly and only just marked by spirals. There is a perforation for the cord. This is a 
well balanced and well worn weapon. Length 36 cm. 


Long weapons in the Banks Collection include a tewhatewha which is undecorated. 
In shape it would correspond more closely with Bay of Islands examples. 


A kotaha or whip sling in the Collection could have come from Cook Strait but the 
figure at the end is more likely to have been carved on the East Coast. Other items in the 
Collection are a group of plaited bags which correspond with North Island styles rather 
than being attributable to the northern South Island. 


A unique item is a plaited cloak. The only records of plaiting being used for clothing 
in New Zealand are from finds in Central Otago now in the Otago Museum. A fragment of 
a cloak from Central Otago is half-hitched to a plaited fragment of diagonal plait made 
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from scraped flax but not scutched flax. This was obviously an inner garment of some 
sort. A similar piece was attached to a cloak decorated with parakeet skins laid on the 
warp threads, the single pair weft being taken across. The cloak also had a dogskin fringe. 
The plaited cloak was attached to the shoulder region (Hamilton 1892: 488). The cloak 
fragment in Otago Museum is also single pair twine. The Strath Taieri half hitch cloak 
(Simmons 1968: 9) also had a plaited piece with it. The row of half hitches along the top 
edge suggests that it was attached in the same way as the fragment above. The pieces in 
Otago Museum were compared with the Banks plaited cloak when both were in Otago 
Museum in 1966. Both were made from scraped flax and the techniques were very similar 
if not identical except for the fringing on the Banks cloak. Cave finds from the North 
Island in the Auckland Institute and Museum and in the National Museum have much 
plaited and woven work but nothing at all comparable to the Otago and Banks pieces. 
Therefore the Banks plaited cloak can be regarded as having a South Island origin. 


Stockholm 1848.1.64. Plaited cloak/cape made of two strand rolled elements. There are 
four fringes, one at the top, one a third of the way down, one at the centre and one at the 
bottom. These fringes are scutched. The scraping of the leaf has softened the effect of the 
plaiting so the garment is not hard on the skin. Width 85 cm, depth 80 cm. 


There is also a dogskin cloak i.e. a single pair twine cloak covered with strips of 
dogskin, in the Banks Collection. According to the account of Forster (Forster ITT 1 
225) such were being worn by Te Ratu and his people from the North Island. The 
technology of some of the dogskin cloaks could suggest that this was not always the case. 


OTHER FIRST VOYAGE COLLECTIONS 


Lord Sandwich was one of Cook’s patrons. After the First Voyage, a collection was 
given to Sandwich who presented some of it at least to Trinity College, Cambridge. This 
collection was in turn presented to the University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 
The items in Cambridge may also include some Second Voyage material. 


A similar collection was given by Sandwich on behalf of the Admiralty to the British 
Museum but cannot now be identified from Museum records but can be identified from 
drawings made for Banks, some of which were used for the official account of the First 
Voyage (Kaeppler 1978: 41). 


Artefacts 


Clothing 


Cambridge D14.84. (Fig. 6). Kaitaka cloak. Single pair canvas weave. Down each side of 
the cloak a two ply plait of natural flax with fringes has been stitched on. The top hem has 
been finished by oversewing. The taniko base starts with a black and reddish braid for 1 
cm. A similar strip is at the bottom edge of the taniko. The taniko itself is fine black and 
natural. A block of 38 cm of white (natural) wavy vertical lines, two to three lines to the 
centimetre, then a block of 67 cm of black with horizontal dots, a further block of 49 cm 
of vertical wavy lines. The wavy lines are like a very fine herringbone, the dots like a fine 
houndstooth pattern. Length 235 cm, depth 110 cm. 
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For cultural reasons, this image has been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Fig. 6. Cambridge D14.84. Canvas weave cloak from First Voyage. 


Cambridge D14.85. Kaitaka cloak. Double pair twine 0.5 mm apart with 4 extra wefts as 
shaping in the centre. The taniko at the base is narrow 4.3 cm wide and is all black except 
for alternate red and brown and black triangles at the top. Strips of dogskin (12 cm in 
length) with hair have been added to the outer corners of the taniko. Width 147 cm, depth 
109 cm. 


Cambridge D14.82. Rain cloak. Double pair twine weft with no shaping, 4.5 to 5 cm 
apart. The neckband is plaited and the sides finished with an extra plaited cord. The base 
hem is finished with two lines of single pair twine from each side. The thatch is roughly 
scutched mat flax. Width 100 cm, depth 76 cm. 


The Sandwich collection includes a self coloured korowai D14.83 but this could also 
be a North Island piece. 


Belts 


The belts in the collection would appear to derive from different voyages. The 
original labels, now separate from the collections, are as follows. 
‘Matted belt no. 21 New Zealand’’, (on back) ‘‘45”’. 
‘Matted belt no. 20 New Zealand’’, (on back) ‘'44°’ 
“A Wove belt no. 25 New Zealand’’, (on back) ‘43 1775” 
‘‘Matted belt no. 16 New Zealand Gift of Capt. J. Cook 1775,” (on back) 
‘46°’ 
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Cambridge D14.48. A belt of closely woven double pair twine (No. 25 above?). I would 
pick this one as Bay of Islands despite the 1775 note on the back. Length 198 cm, width 
12 cm. 


Cambridge D14.47. A belt of plaited flax with six 5 mm braids plaited to make the tie. No 
pattern, folded and sewn together with blanket stitch at 4.5 cm intervals (No. 20 above?) 
Queen Charlotte area. Length 109 cm, width 9.2 cm. 


Cambridge D14.46. A belt of plaited flax finished with a tie of double pair twine plaited 
string. Decorative brown string has been stitched horizontally to close the opening. No 
pattern. Probably northern South Island (No. 16 above?). Length 160 cm, width 9 cm. 


Cambridge D14.45. A belt of plaited flax with ties held on by a band of double pair twine. 
East Coast form (No. 21 above?) Length 160 cm, width 9 cm. 


Weapons 


Cambridge D14.57. Patu paraoa. A whalebone patu with a definite handle area, butt with 
five ridges. Length 42.5 cm, width 8.5 cm. 


Cambridge D14.59. Bone wahaika. A whalebone club of short billhook form with a knob 
on one side but no clear figure. Similar patu are known from Otago. Length 25.5 cm, 
blade width 7.2 cm. 


Cambridge D14.56. Patu onewa with three ridges on the butt. The butt does not expand 
widely and has a squashed appearance. This may be the one on old labels “‘Patoo Patoo 
No.8 (No. 10) Gift of Capt. James Cook from New Zealand 1775” (i.e. Second Voyage). 
Length 32 cm, width of blade 9.5 cm. 


Cambridge D14.61. Taiaha with long pakati on the eyebrows and mouth and two pair of 
spirals on the tongue. The spirals are formed by three ridges separated by two grooves 
(haehae) and square block pakati in Wanganui style. Length 184 cm, blade width 9 cm, 
head 22 cm. 


Cambridge D14.63. Pouwhenua. A two handed club with a concentric circle on either 
side of the mid point with barred lines beneath this. Style Wanganui. Length 171 cm, 
blade width 12 cm, design from 55-66 cm from top. 


There is another pouwhenua (D14.62) but the design is clearly Northland style. 


Ornaments 


Cambridge D14.38. Wood comb. A solid wood comb with twenty-two teeth. The top is 
curved with an inlet on the right side. In this is a manaia, the head projecting out past the 
edge of the comb, the mouth with lips on the edge of the inlet. A forked tongue goes 
forward and up to project above the head. The lips and tongue have a groove running 
along the centre. Length 9.5 cm, width 7.1 cm. 
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Musical instruments 


Cambridge D14.55. Wood koauau. An open tube flute with three holes. A pair of lips is 
carved at the blowing end with small spiral and echoing lines, the open end of the flute is 
the mouth. The flute is decorated with two large and two small vulva patterns and some 
curved lines disposed in a fairly haphazard manner. All these are decorated with trans- 
verse lines between double lines in the manner of Wanganui style square block pakatt. 
Length 10.5 cm, width 3 cm. | 


Cambridge 22.435. Pukaea trumpet. A long trumpet with head at the mouth end, bound 
with akeake vine for half the length. The mouth half of the trumpet is cord marked. Head 
is carved in the South Taranaki style with long brows sloping back wider than the mouth. 
This may have been collected on the Second Voyage. Length 179 cm, width 7.5 cm, 
mouth 1.4 cm. 


There is another short pukaea (D22.436) in the collection decorated with North 
Auckland style carving. 


Fishhooks 


Cambridge D14.69 to 72. Four wood and bone hooks and sinker. These do not correspond 
with South Island types and appear to have been collected in the Coromandel area of the 
North Island. 


Paddles 


Cambridge D14.66 & 67. Carved and painted. These have taratara a kai notched decora- 
tion. If the old label is correct they were given to Sandwich in 1775 from the Second 
Voyage. They are of East Coast origin and may have been collected from Te Ratu and his 
group from Cape Terawhiti. 


Object 


Cambridge D14.65. One of the class of decorated ends with slots and holes for lashing to 
a plank, mask pointing up at the end. Probably the decorative end of a latrine bar used in 
tapu removing ceremonies. Carved in the style of Gisborne, Poverty Bay. 


Ear pendant 
Cambridge D14.39. Kapeu hooked greenstone pendant of North Island type. 


Bone toggle 
Cambridge D14.42. Albatross bone toggle. Not distinctive enough to be localised. 


Aurei 
Cambridge D14.44. Ivory cloak pin with cord. This conforms to North Island types. 


Splint comb 


Cambridge D14.44. A bound comb made from separate teeth. The decorative lashing 
looks North Island. 
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Adzes 


Cambridge D14.50. Greenstone adze of quadrangular section. Length 5.4 cm, width 3.1 
cm, thickness 8 cm. 


Cambridge D14.49. Greenstone chisel of quadrangular section. Length 4.6 cm, width 4.4 
cm, thickness 4.4 cm. 


FIRST VOYAGE ITEMS ILLUSTRATED BY BANKS’ ARTISTS 


Joseph Banks took with him on the Endeavour artists and scientific assistants. For 
New Zealand the artists who worked here were Sydney Parkinson a botanical illustrator 
who took over the role of artist after the death of Andrew Buchan and Herman Diedrich 
Sporing, a scientific assistant who also was an accomplished artist. Both of these were to 
die before the Endeavour returned home. After the return Banks employed James and John 
Frederick Miller, John Cleveley, and occasionally J.J. Barralet and J.M. Barralet and 
George Stubbs. These artists were engaged in making drawings of objects and natural 
history specimens collected on the First Voyage and in completing the work of the artists 
who had died on the voyage. Banks intended taking his company of artists on the Second 
Voyage but this did not happen. John Cleveley was to go on the Adventure while Joseph 
Miller and Benjamin Miller his brother were to go on the Resolution (McNab 1914, 2: 
99-100). The material completed by Banks’ artists can be safely attributed to the First 
Voyage collections made by Banks or Cook. 


Artefacts 
BM ADD MS 23920 f44. ‘‘New Zealanders Fishing” by Sidney Parkinson. 


A wash drawing of two small fishing canoes and four large canoes in Queen Char- 
lotte Sound. There are two canoes in the foreground with fishing canoe prows and sterns. 
In one canoe three figures are wearing black caps, one has a cloak tied on the breast, over 
and under the shoulders. The people appear to be two bearded men sitting with caps on, 
one man standing holding a paddle, one woman and one man with a topknot tending 
hinaki fish traps. The other canoe has at the front, a man with topknot, a figure with 
over/under cloak standing and one naked figure with belt. The paddles look like standard 
paddles with a carving at the junction of blade and handle. The larger canoes have rows of 
paddlers and high stern posts, standing figures holding patu and sitting figures. Two in the 
background have raised triangular sails and another sail appears in the distance. No 
carving is indicated on the sterns and no prows are visible. The large canoes look like war 
canoes. None of these items appear to have been collected. 


Weapons 
BM ADD MS 23920 f70. By J.F. Miller. 


1. A tewhatewha with oblong blade with hole and ornament of hair at the bottom edge. 
Carving on the handle above the janus head. The carving is like that on the Sparrman 
tewhatewha in Stockholm collected on the Second Voyage. Carving style Wanganui. 
Not located in Museums. 

2. A short spear with knob on the handle end, a manaia head with large eye and mouth 
with opening to the bottom. The nose or upper lip of the manaia is elongated as a point 
with three sets of paired barbs. Style Wanganui. Not located in Museums. 
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3. A taiaha with head carved in Taranaki - Wanganui style. Not located. 

4. A spear with small figure below the point head to base, above this the point has five 
sets of paired barbs. This is identical to the spear in the British Museum No. NZ72. 
The figure is carved in the Wanganui style. Length 289 cm; length of figure 8 cm, 
barbed for 45 cm. 

5. A variety of hoeroa with forked knob probably from the North Island. 


BM ADD MS 15508 {24 and BM ADD MS 23920 f68 which includes Plate 14 of the 
Hawkesworth edition of the First Voyage in 1773. 


A wahaika club with two heads on the blade forehead to forehead along the concave 
side. Both heads have large rounded eyes and mouths with a pair of simplified arms 
beneath each head. The noses are made with parallel lines and grooves. There is a head on 
the end of the handle with curved brows, open mouth. The carving style is Wanganui. 
Length 38 cm. 


This patu is in the Webster Collection in the National Museum, Wellington. 


BM ADD MS 15508 f23. Patu onewa probably also depicted in BM ADD MS 29320 fo8. 


A patu onewa with expanded but squashed butt with four ridges. Length 40.4 cm, 
width 11.5 cm, thickness 2.0 cm. 


This could be the patu onewa in the British Museum (NZ 80) which is very similar. 


Ornaments 


BM ADD MS 23920 f76. Lower drawing by J.F. Miller, 1771. 


— 


. Splint comb probably in the Cambridge collections. 

2. Bone comb with five teeth, curved top with flat ledge at side with knob attached at the 
bottom, probably North Island. 

3. Wood comb with manaia at the side. This comb is Cambridge D14.38. 

4. Rei puta of North Island style. 


BM ADDS MS 23920 f69. ‘‘Carving Knife from New Zealand’’ signed Wm Cleveley 
Jun., 1774. 


A maripi tuatini with manaia head at the front with large round eye. A large curve 
starts at the top of the eye and curves around to the small mouth where it has long fingers. 
The body of the manaia, starts at the lower part of this curve and sway backs to the 
beginning of the handle where there is a reversed C shape with an eye at the top. Between 
the body and top of the knife the area is filled with two swirls or base spirals. The teeth are 
five, set in a groove and lashed. A cord is attached to the back of the tooth bar. The handle 
has a perforation and cord and the eye area of a head. The carving is decorated with square 
block pakati or notches and long pakati in the Wanganui style. Length 22 cm. 
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This knife is now in the National Museum, Wellington; ME 2493 from Lord St 
Oswald. 


Musical instruments 
BM ADD MS 15508 f32b. Illustrated by Sporing (Lysaght 1979: 40). 


Trumpet, large whelk mounted with carved mouth. Given by Banks to Thomas 
Pennant. Cambridge 25.374. 


A triton shell with end cut off and replaced with a wooden mouth piece with hole at 
end. This had then been bound on. A large insert of resonant matai wood has been inserted 
in the shell, sewn and gummed. The mouthpiece is decorated with a janus head. The 
trumpet has a carrying cord attached to a mouth piece lashing made of twisted cord. The 
carrying cord is attached to the front of the shell. At the same place is attached a 
‘‘keeper’’, a lemon-shaped ball made of plaited strips sewn together to make the ball. The 
carving is in South Taranaki style. 


This is not the putatara illustrated in Cook (1777: Plate 19), formerly part of the 
Forster collection. 


BM ADD MS 23920 {73 No. 2. By John Frederick Miller, 1771. 


A nguru in wood decorated with vulva shapes and spirals with square block pakati in 
Wanganui style. This nguru is in the British Museum where it arrived in 1869 as part of the 
collection of Wm. Bragge Esq. of Sheffield (BM No. 5369). 


THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE FIRST VOYAGE 
Clothing 


1. Double-pair twine cloak, no shaping. 

2. Canvas weave (single-pair) cloak with black and natural taniko finished with braid, 
dogskin added. 

3. Rain cloak, shaped or no shaping. 

4. Plaited cloak. 

5. Belts, little pattern, decorative brown cord. 


Weapons 


. Wahaika ‘‘Wanganui’’ carving. 

. Patu paraoa with handle. 

. Patu onewa with squashed butt. 

. Taiaha ‘‘Wanganui’”’ style. 

Pouwhenua ‘‘Wanganui’’ style. 

. Tewhatewha *‘Taranaki’’ style. 

. Spear-barbed ‘‘Wanganui’’ carving. 

. Carving knife with ‘‘Wanganui’’ style carving. 
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Ornaments 


1. Wood comb with manaia. 
2. Black feather caps. 
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Musical instruments 


|, Koauau ‘‘Wanganui’’ carving. 
2. Nguru ‘*‘Wanganui’’ style. 
3. Pukaea, South Tranaki style (? Second Voyage). 


Adzes 


1. Greenstone quadrangular adze. 
2. Greenstone chisel. 


DISCUSSION 


The artefacts considered here represent only those which can be reliably associated 
with a particular voyage. There are many others which can be documented as having been 
collected during Cook’s Voyages but which have not been included. For example, I have 
considered twenty-one cloaks out of a total of forty which can be documented as having 
been collected during the voyages. Of these, fifteen have been selected which were 
collected at Queen Charlotte Sound or which correspond with others which were. Ten of 
these belong to the local area. In the Bellingshausen collections there are fifteen cloaks or 
parts of cloaks all collected in Queen Charlotte Sound. 


Cloaks 


The stability of the material culture of Queen Charlotte Sound is perhaps best 
exemplified by the technology of cloak weaving. The Second Voyage cloaks were made 
with either double-pair spaced twine, single-pair close twine (the canvas weave) or 
single-pair separated twine as in rough cloaks. The warp may include spaced brown and 
black lines in double-pair twine cloaks. The sides of the weft are finished with an extra 
brown cord and the ends of the warp may be cut off. Where the weaving is placed 
vertically, a brown and black braid may be used as a bottom hem. Braid is also used in 
taniko cloaks to finish or start the taniko. Shaping as inserts is often not present though it 
may be present as a broadening of the base to give a pyramid shape to the cloak. This is 
probably achieved by adding extra warp lines. Taniko is simple in design with brown and 
black triangles or plain black. Dogskin is used decoratively being added after the cloak is 
finished. The Third Voyage cloak in Berne corresponds with these criteria in having side 
braids and an extra brown cord at the upper hem even though the taniko style is Taranaki 
but with dogskin added. The 1820 collections repeat these criteria and add many more in 
that there are double-pair spaced twine cloaks often shaped in the weft — korowai, 
pihepihe tag cloaks and rain cloaks. Notable forms are the double-pair twine cloaks with 
black and brown striping in the weft, vertical weaving and taniko worked between the 
weft lines at the base. Black and brown braid is used as a hem. The most striking cloaks 
though are the close single-pair twine canvas weave cloaks with double taniko on three 
sides in the Taranaki manner; the body of the cloak is decorated with feather quillets (Fig. 
1). These cloaks are technologically the same as the earlier cloaks but with a marked 
Taranaki influence in the taniko designs. This is not so evident in the other kaitaka cloak 
which has taniko at the base. An echo of the braid is seen in the black weaving along the 
sides. The design of this cloak is not Taranaki derived. 
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The First Voyage collections indicate the reverse in that there are cloaks in the 
collections which fulfill the criteria but do not show the Taranaki influence noted in later 
cloaks. Cloaks are double-pair twine with no weft shaping, or single-pair close twine, the 
canvas weave with self and black taniko and with brown and black braid at the top and 
bottom. The taniko is at the base of the cloak only. Rain or rough cloaks are single-pair 
twine with no weft shaping. The technique of attaching dogskin to the corners of cloaks is 
the same as that used to attach decorative strips of dogskin to the body of the cloak. 


A remarkable cloak is the plaited cape in Stockholm (1848.1.64) which can be 
confidently identified as being of South Island origin when compared with items in Otago 
Museum. 


The Banks cloak in Stockholm (1848.1.63) with its self and black ‘‘Greek key” 
taniko on a canvas weave base (Fig. 5), can be allied with the cloak in Cambridge 
(D14.84) with its canvas weave base with a self and black taniko in panels of vertical 
“herringbone” and horizontal ‘‘houndstooth’’ patterns (Fig. 6). There is one other cloak 
of this type which unfortunately has no provenance. It is in the Pitt-Rivers Museum 
Oxford and was found in ‘‘Dr Pope’s box” (Fig. 7). This cloak is described by Roth 
(1923:95, fig. 75). It is a canvas weave cloak with broad taniko at the base. The body of 
the cloak is decorated with tufts of long dog hair, half-hitched into quillets. The ends of a 
number of quillets were plaited together as a bar which is then attached to the cloak by 
half-hitching. The quillet bars are attached in alternately spaced rows so that the body of 
the cloak shows through. Along the upper hem, strips of dogskin have been attached. The 
33 cm deep taniko at the base has three rows of small black and brown, or black and self 
triangles. The pattern is in blocks as in the Cambridge cloak with a block of vertical 
chevrons (‘‘herringbone’’) for 17.8 cm, a plain black block for 14 cm, a large zigzag 
pattern which Ling Roth calls a ‘‘squared meander”? (ibid) made with four lines of white 
natural horizontal going from the right, proceding a short distance vertically, then return- 
ing horizontally again, that is around three sides of a rectangle, then continuing vertically 
and repeating the three sides with the open side to the left etc. There are four of these 
making up one ‘‘meander’’. The space beside this is another ‘‘meander’’. At each side are 
two shortened versions. The meander panel measures 15.2 cm. Next is a vertical her- 
ringbone block for 18.4 cm in the centre, with a meander block with four rows for 16.5 
cm, a plain black block for 14 cm and vertical herringbone for 17.8 cm. The plain black 
blocks are in fact not black but made of very fine black and self stitches in a finer version 
of the houndstooth pattern. The cloak is 122.5 cm at top, 126.5 cm at bottom and 103.5 
cm deep at the centre. 


These three taniko cloaks in Stockholm, Cambridge and Oxford are so similar in 
technique and design concept that I have no hesitation in identifying them as the work of a 
single and very gifted artist. These particular items are outstanding but there are other 
cloaks of a more mundane nature which are certainly the work of the same artist or 
somebody working closely with her. The cloaks were available on the First and Second 
Voyages. 


The Vienna cloak (Vienna 25), which has a canvas weave body decorated with 
quillets of feathers pointing up, also has a taniko made with three rows of black and self, 
and black and brown triangles. It was probably part of the Leverian Museum collection 
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For cultural reasons, this image has been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Fig. 7. Oxford ‘‘Dr. Popes’s Box’’. Canvas weave cloak with dog hair and ‘meander’ 
pattern. Photo: Pitt Rivers Museum. 


(Kaeppler 1978: 171) and could have been part of Cook’s collection from the Third 
Voyage. This attribution, if it can ever be proved, would link a Cook Voyage piece with 
the Bellingshausen cloaks which also employ the same techniques. Samwell on his return 
from the Third Voyage sold his collection in June, 1781 (Kaeppler 1978: 47). One of the 
purchasers was John Hunter, brother of William Hunter, whose collection is now in the 
Hunterian Museum in the University of Glasgow. Among the reputed Cook items there 
are a number of cloaks, some of which are certainly from Queen Charlotte Sound. 


Hunterian E352. Unfinished double-pair twine, 1.3 cm apart, plaited brown cord either 
side, top of warp cut off. 


Hunterian E450. Single-pair twine, 6 mm apart. Vertical weft, top and bottom finished 
with dark and light brown braid, ends of weft cut off. 


Hunterian E45]. Unfinished single-pair twine 4 mm apart. Sides finished with extra 
brown cord. Shaped. 
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Hunterian E453. Unfinished canvas weave. Brown braided cord over and under in weft at 
top and sides. Two red kaka feathers caught in. 


Hunterian E419. Kaitaka (old label ‘‘Specimen of matting from Sandwich Islands’’). 
Double-pair weft 1 cm apart, sides finished with extra brown cord. Taniko top braided, 
base braided, rows of brown triangles at top and bottom. Depth 11 cm. The design is black 
and self, blocks of horizontal ‘‘houndstooth’’, self lines, chevrons in ‘‘damask’’ rows. 


Hunterian E421, Kaitaka canvas weave, edges finished over extra cord. Taniko black 
except for two sets of tiny (1 cm) diagonal bars at 40-6 cm, 93-100 cm at the top. The top 
and bottom of the taniko are braided. 


Hunterian E419/1. Vertical weft double-pair twine 1 cm apart with brown and black 
stripes, shaping. The two sides of the weft are cut off. The top is finished with a brown 
rolled cord, the base hem with a brown and natural braid. The two bottom corners are 
decorated with dogskin strips. The cloak is red from ochre. 


Hunterian E421/]. Kaitaka canvas weave, top braided, sides taken around two extra cords 
with a braided black cord looping over and under along the edge. Taniko at base 6.5 cm 
deep. Design self and black triangles for 4 cm from top then plain black to base. 
‘“Taniko’’ is single-pair twine. (Ref. Forster cloak in Oxford). 


Hunterian E422. Kaitaka plus feathers. Canvas weave. One side is taken around an extra 
cord, the other is finished with brown braid. The taniko at the base is 10 cm deep with a 
pattern of diamonds separated by chevrons. The design is similar to the Leningrad cloaks 
in being ‘“Taranaki’’. The feathers of kakapo, kiwi, pukeko, gull are made into quillets 
and attached facing up as in the Vienna cloak. They are grouped together. Attachment is 
by sewing. Strips of dogskin are added to the sides of the cloak. 


The cloaks in the Hunterian Museum cannot be documented by contemporary records 
as certain Cook collections. It is probable that they were. However, whether Cook Voyage 
or not, they indicate that the apparent lack of continuity between the First, Second and 
Third Voyages may not have existed in the items actually collected. The Bellingshausen 
collection cloaks, while exhibiting a much stronger Taranaki influence in the style and 
amount of taniko, nevertheless continue the technology of cloak making first noticed in 
1770. 


The Queen Charlotte Sound area is a trade nexus as indicated by the Second Voyage 
and the 1820 collections. It is possible that what we are defining as a Queen Charlotte 
tradition is either an earlier style which happened to survive until 1820 in Queen Charlotte 
Sound and before that was general in New Zealand or one which is shared with a wider 
area. 


The surgeon Monkhouse writing in Poverty Bay in 1769 records three types of 
cloaks. 
1. Open weave ‘‘fibres with cross threads twined run in parcels of 2 or three with an 
interval of four lines between them” (Beaglehole 1955:566). 
2. “‘The second sort closely wove threads all appear to be twined (of these I observed but 
two)’’ (ibid: 572). 
3. Thrumm mats made of a sort of sedge (ibid). 
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He notes that of the first sort ‘‘some of them had a very handsome border at the 
bottom about two inches and half broad, and worked in diamonds some half black, half 
white, others half black, half brown or cinnamon colour” (ibid: 572). Some of the second 
and third sorts ‘‘were lined at the lower corners with a bit of dogskin with the hair on”’ 
(ibid: 573). 


At a later date at Anaura Bay he talks about cloaks, ‘‘One man dressed in an Ahou of 
the first sort ornamented with narrow stripes of white dogskin, sewed on in transverse 
rows, and a checquered border’’ (ibid: 583). The first sort of cloak was of open weave. 
Monkhouse had also seen a cloak off Portland Island which was bordered at the base with 
a more intricate checker pattern and a much broader border (ibid: 581). A feather cloak 
was seen at Anaura with the dogskin cloak. It was as Banks comments ‘“‘covered almost 
intirely with small tufts of red feathers’’ (Beaglehole 1962, 1: 415). Monkhouse says the 
chief of Anaura was ‘‘dressed in an Ahou ornamented with birds’ feathers, of the parrot 
kind as suppos’d, they are mostly red, and breast feathers’’ (Beaglehole 1955: 583). There 
were also the third sort of thrum mat dyed black as well as undyed (ibid: 583). 


For the East Coast there are three kinds of cloaks. 
1. Cloaks with separated wefts often with a taniko borker worked in diamonds. In one 
instance decorated with transverse strips of dogskin. 
2. Closely woven with the threads all twined, sometimes decorated with strips of dogskin 
at the lower corners. These were rare. 
3. Open weave with thrums of sedge. 


At Cape Brett in Northland, Cook notes ‘‘two or three chiefs and the habits of these 
was rather superior to any we had yet seen, the cloth they were made of was of the best 
sort and cover’d on the outside with Dog skins put on in such a manner as to look 
agreeable enough to the Eye’’ (Beaglehole 1955: 213). 


At the same time Pottier L’Horne of De Surville’s expedition which stopped at 
Doubtless Bay in the Far North, noted ‘‘The plaiting is very tight and the length according 
to the use it is intended for, but between each row there is at least an inch interval. They 
leave long strings hanging outside to increase the heat. It is with a cloth like this that all 
the nobles and the old cover their loins.” (McNab 1914, 2: 318 transl. by D.R.S). 


After they had been to Queen Charlotte Sound, Banks wrote ‘“The common dress 
. . it is made of leaves of flag — which are split in 3 or 4 slips each . . . they have 
several kinds of cloth which is smooth and ingeniously enough work’d. They are chiefly 
of two sorts, one coarse as our coarsest canvas and ten times stronger but much like it in 
the lying of the threads. The other is form’d by many threads running lengthwise, and a 
few only crossing them which tie them together. This last sort is sometimes striped and 
always very pretty . . . to both of these they work borders of different colours something 
like Carpeting or girls Samplers in patterns with an ingenuity truly surprising.’’ (Beag- 
lehole 1962, 2: 14-15). 


On the Second Voyage, Bayly the astronomer of the Adventure writes on 12 April 
1773, ‘‘Their clothing consists of a mantle square but longer than wide . . . at the corners 
of which there is generally some pieces of dogskin sewed on with long white hair it in 
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general. . . (The) borders of black and yellow and some checquered all over and some all 
black and as close as European canvas, but it was few that had these they seemed to be 
chiefs.” (McNab 1914, 2: 204). 


On the Third Voyage, Edgar the sailing master wrote on 12 February 1777; “‘Besides 
this coarse shag or thatch they have two kinds of cloth . . . the one is like coarse canvas, 
the other formed by many threads one way laying very close, and a few crossing the other 
so as to bind them together to both kinds of cloths borders of various kinds are work’d 
some have borders of Dog’s skins, these they call Hahoo’’ (McNab 1914, 2: 225). 


The striped cloaks referred to by Banks are perhaps those of the East Coast which had 
“two or three threads of black in the warp desposed at wide intervals’’ (Beaglehole 1955: 
572), but more than likely it refers to the striped cloaks of the South Island. 


The items sent to the Admiralty by Cook from the First Voyage, later deposited in the 
British Museum, were listed in a letter to Secretary Stephens on 13 August 1771. They 
included ‘‘1 chest of So. Seas Islands cloths, breast plates, and New Zeland cloths etc 

_. a small carved box from New Zeland full of several small articles from the same 
place . . . 5 wooden, 3 bone, and 4 stone patta pattoos and 5 buga bugaes from New 
Zeland .. . 1 bundle of New Zeland weapons.’’ (Beaglehole 1955: 638). 


In the Cook collection in the British Museum there is a cloak (NZ 135) which may 
belong to the First Voyage. 


BM NZ 135. (Fig. 8). Double-pair twine 8 mm apart worn with weaving vertical. There 
are three groups of brown stripes in the warp. The top hem is a braid of brown and natural. 
The base hem also is a brown and natural braid. At the left corner there are five rows of 
taniko worked between the weft lines forming a block 11.5 cm long. On the right side 
there are two black and one brown uncompleted rows of taniko. The end of the weft now 
at the right side has been cut off. There is one line of shaping at each side. A strip of 
dogskin has been caught into the upper right corner during manufacture. The cloak 1s 
151.5 cm wide, 133 cm deep. 


Of two cloaks in the National Museum in Ireland, one is an uncompleted cloak (No. 
286) collected either by Dr Patten on the Second Voyage or Capt. King on the Third 
Voyage, it is identical in technique to NZ 135. The other is a later comparable cloak. 


Dublin 286 Trinity College deposit. Double pair twine with vertical brown stripes and 
extra brown lines at the sides. 


Dublin 545. 1911. A striped cloak ‘‘Presented to Dr McKellar by John Towack alias 
Bloody Jack King of Roobooka New Zealand’’. Towack was the paramount chief of 
Murihiku (Otago-Southland) Tuhawaiki who died in 1844. McKellar was the surgeon to 
the Sydney dispensary. This cloak is very like one in Canterbury Museum found in Dusky 
Sound. It is double-pair twine, no shaping with six groups of brown and black stripes in 
the warp. The ends of the warp have been cut off. The cloak is 340 cm wide, 140 cm deep. 
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For cultural reasons, this image has been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Fig. 8. British Museum NZ135. Detail of striped cloak. Cook Collection. 
Photo: British Museum. 


In discussing the Leningrad cloaks it was noted that the black and brown striped 
cloaks were a particularly South Island form. These were probably present on the First 
Voyage and certainly present on the Second and probably the Third Voyages. They were 
still being made in 1820 and up to 1844. Like the canvas weave kaitaka cloak, the 
technology associated with them is remarkably stable over the whole period, even though 
as with the canvas kaitaka, external influence and culture change is seen in the changing 
fashions associated with the decorative taniko work. This can be seen clearly in a cloak in 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, which has the frustrating label, ‘‘Probably collected by 
Captain Cook may be J.T. Bigge 1834’’. John Thomas Bigge was a Commissioner 
appointed to enquire into the prevention of outrages in New Zealand. He visited New 
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South Wales in 1823 (McNab 1914, 1: 596) and may have visited the Bay of Islands. The 
cloak is not a provable Cook period item but stylistically bridges the gap between the 
known Cook Voyage pieces and the Bellingshausen collection and later South Island 
Cloaks. It is as follows. 


Ashmolean Museum 1135. (Fig. 9). A fine aronui cloak with vertical weft made with 
double pair twine 1.7 cm apart. The warp includes three blocks of black and brown 
stripes. The bottom hem is a black and brown braid 2 cm wide. The top hem is a rolled 
black and natural line. Shaping is provided on the left (7 interpolated lines) and right (7 
lines). At the bottom left and right sides there are blocks of taniko 62 x 13.8 cm and 57 x 
13.2 cm. Above this on each side is a narrow taniko strip forming the edge of the cloak. 
On each side these taniko include narrow strips of red worsted 1.6, 1, 7 and 1.9 cm long. 
The cloak is 183 cm wide at top, 167.3 cm wide at bottom and 122 cm high. 


For cultural reasons, this image has been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Fig. 9. Oxford Ashmolean Museum 1135. Striped cloak with braid base and ‘Taranaki’ 
taniko. 


The taniko pattern, in blocks at the side base, consists of three large triangles on a 
black ground with apex L,R,L. The bottom triangle is barred with three brown lines on a 
natural ground, a row of small brown triangles, three brown lines on a natural ground, a 
row of small brown triangles, three brown lines so that there are seven sets of lines and six 
sets of small triangles within the large triangle. The centre large trangle has a similar 
though different pattern. There are three of these, then the lines and triangles are placed at 
right angles. The third triangle repeats the first. The narrow taniko above has bars contain- 
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ing black and brown diamonds, then a small triangle point up, then bars sloping the 
opposite way, a triangle base up. This pattern is repeated for the whole length. This is a 
beautifully executed taniko of very pleasing though simple design. The block of taniko at 
the side base is a well known feature of later Taranaki weaving. The patterns are very 
similar to Taranaki forms. 


This discussion so far has centred around the cloaks. They are the most numerous 
objects collected in terms of artefact classes and exhibit best the twin poles of stability and 
change or conservation versus innovation. Technologically they tend to be conservative, 
with only minor innovation in terms of designs. 


Cloaks were and are the work of women artists and craftswomen and this factor could 
perhaps help to explain the conservatism. The other artefact classes though tend to be just 
as conservative and this may reflect the nature of the trading. Those objects which were 
available to be traded were those that were old, either redundant as surplus, outmoded or 
no longer used. Surplus could mean just that in a rich community, but it could also mean 
easily obtained through war and not valued. New items could be those made for trade 
either to other Maori tribes or for the Europeans. The desire for spike nails or hatchets was 
certainly a strong motive in Maori trade in Queen Charlotte Sound. 


Weapons 


The next most numerous class of artefacts collected were those associated with war. 
The weapons studied, from the voyages of Cook and Bellingshausen, are given in the 
following lists with brief style attribution. 


Those weapons definitely attributed to the various Cook voyages and to the 
Bellingshausen visit are listed in Table 1. 


Table 1. Weapons collected on the voyages of Cook and Bellingshausen. 


Ist Voyage 2nd Voyage 3rd Voyage 1820 
Queen Charlotte N. South Island 


Wahaika Wahaika Wahaika 

‘“Wanganui”’ “Wanganui” ‘*Taranaki"’ 

Mere Mere 
‘‘irregular”’ '"rregular”’ 

Patu paraoa, Patu paraoa, Patu paraoa 

handle handle 
Patu onewa, Patu onewa 

‘‘squashed”’ 
Taiaha Taiaha Taiaha Taiaha 

‘Wanganui ’’ ‘*Taranaki’’ “S. Taranaki’’ “Gisborne” 
Pouwhenua Pouwhenua 

“Wanganui” ‘Taranaki ”’ 
Barbed spear Tewhatewha Tewhatewha 


‘Wanganui ’”’ “S. Taranaki” 
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Weapons collected during Cook’s voyages without definite voyage attribution are as 
follows. 


There are weapons from the Second or Third Voyage collections in Dublin which 
were collected in Queen Charlotte Sound. 


TC.129.1884. Wahaika. ‘‘Wanganui’’. 

TC 424,428 & 430.1884. Patu onewa. ‘‘Squashed’’. 
TC.185.1884. Patu paraoa, handle. 

TC.187.1884. Patu paraoa. ‘‘Otago’’. 

TC.201 .1884. Taiaha. ‘“Taranaki’’. 


In Vienna, the probable Third Voyage collection (ex Leverian Museum) includes 
some weapons (Moschner 1955). 


15. Wahiaka. ‘‘Wanganuti’’. 
16. Patu onewa, thick. 

13. Wood patu, handle. 

17. Taiaha. ‘‘South Taranaki’’. 


There are also the collections in Gottingen which were purchased from the dealer 
Humphrey in 1782 (Kaeppler 1978: 47), maybe from Samwell’s collection made on the 
Third Voyage. 


OZ225. Patu, wood handle. 

OZ274. Kotiate. ‘“West Coast.”’ 
OZ279. Patu onewa. ‘‘Squashed.’’ 
OZ276. Patu paraoa, long. 

OZ281. Taiaha. ‘*S. Taranaki.”’ 
OZ283. Tewhatewha. ‘‘Wanganui’’. 
OZ284. Pouwhenua. ‘‘Cook Strait.’’ 
OZ1278. Barbed spear. 

OZ1279. Tao spear. 


If all these collections are taken together there is again a remarkable consistency in 
the items collected in that the range of weapons remains fairly consistent and the Wan- 
ganui style of carving is represented in all the Cook collections, but with the later voyages 
and the 1820 voyage including objects from outside the area. The East Coast and other 
North Island groups so well identified by the Forsters have in fact become a permanent 
element in the population but have not displaced the earlier cultural items represented by 
the weapons. 


The presence of wood patu with definite handle areas in the 1782 collection from 
Gottingen and in Vienna also makes sense of the wood patu (NZ91) in the British Museum 
Cook Collection but without voyage provenance. 


BM NZ 91. Patu rakau with a heavy blade of the same shape as a kotiate but without the 
sinus indentations at the side. The handle has a head carved on the end with big round 
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wood eyes and a prognathous jaw. The head is decorated in Wanganui style with lightly 
incised spirals and square block pakati notches. The club is 39.6 cm long, 13 cm wide and 
2.5 cm thick. 


The carving has some similarities to the wahaika in the Banks collection and to the 
maripi tuatini illustrated in BM ADD MS 23920 f69 now in the National Museum, 
Wellington. This club clearly belongs to Queen Charlotte Sound and may have been 
collected on the First Voyage. 


Ornaments 


With the addition of the ornaments attributed to Cook’s and Bellingshausen’s voyages 
and inclusion of the probable Cook’s Third Voyage collections in Vienna and Göttingen, 
the picture becomes much clearer (Table 2). 


Table 2. Ornaments collected on Cook’s and Bellingshausen’s voyages. 
ee ee Oe, 


Ist Voyage 2nd Voyage 3rd Voyage 1820 Vienna & Gottingen 
ee EE ee, I 
GOZ292 Wood comb 
Combs, wood with V28 Wood comb 
manaia V267 Bone combs 
Ear pendant Kuru V20,21 Kapeu 
(irregular) 
Adze GOZ294 Ear pendant 
pendant (irregular) 
Dentalium Univalve GOZ295 Kapeu 
Cloakpins V43,163 Cloakpins 
GOZ299 Cloakpins 
V22 Tiki 


GOZ302 Toggle 
GOZ296 Teeth 
GOZ303 Birdskin 


ane TTT EEE 


The distribution of these artefacts possibly does not represent a true distribution. 
However items in the collection, such as the wood combs with manaia, are represented 
from the First Voyage drawings and in the collections and while there are no examples in 
the certain Second and Third Voyages and the 1820 collections, they are represented in 
identical form in the Gottingen and Vienna collection which are probably Third Voyage. 
There is another comb in the probable Cook collection in Florence (No. 158). It is possible 
but unlikely that the Vienna and Gottingen collections in this case point out the possible 
gaps in the well-provenanced collections. 


Other items 


Another item collected on Cook’s voyages was the maripi (or mira) tuatini, a shark 
tooth knife. One taken on the First Voyage is Wanganui style, one from the Second 
Voyage is Taranaki style. 
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There is also a shark tooth knife, in the British Museum Cook collection (NZ 1 66), 
coloured red and black and very crudely made in the East Coast style. There is another in 
the Hunterian Museum which may be compared with those above. It is said to be Cook 
and possibly could have been from the Third Voyage (Kaeppler 1978: 43). 


Hunterian E 352. (Fig. 10) Maripi tuatini with a manaia head at the front with a sway 
back body in which two manaia heads are connected by a chevron which is an arm and a 
leg. The body ends in a large eye with paua inserted. The five teeth are lashed in a groove. 
Decoration is by a combination of long and square block pakati and spirals in the Wan- 
ganui - South Taranaki style. The butt has a rounded form of an open spiral or the lips of a 
manaia with the top lip overlapping the bottom, one with the perforation, which has had 
paua in it, as the eye. Length of knife is 22.5 cm. 


This knife is not provably Cook but corresponds very well with the other two items 
collected in Queen Charlotte Sound. 


Musical instruments 
These are listed in Table 3. 


Table 3. Musical instruments collected on Cook’s voyages. 


se EE 
Koauau GOZ324 Koauau 
““Wanganul’”’ ‘“Wanganui”’ 
Koauau V29 Albatross 
(Otago) (Otago) 
Nguru Nguru 
‘‘Wanganui’”’ (plain) 
Putatara 
“S. Taranaki” 
Pukaea GOZ325 Putorino 
“S. Taranaki” (E. Coast) 


o oOo M o ool 


There are too few musical instruments to get a clear distribution. Koauau and nguru 
would seem to be indigenous while the other items are imported. The Wanganui style 
carving again appears local. 


Carvings 


In the Bellingshausen collection there are two tekoteko (Figs. 2,3). House carvings 
are non-existent in the well documented Cook collections. One poupou (wall panel) in 
East Coast style was drawn by J.F. Miller for Joseph Banks (MB ADD MS 23,920 f75) 
but cannot now be located even though it must have been drawn either from a pre-existing 
drawing by Parkinson or from an actual piece. The Bellingshausen carvings can be 
compared with two reputed Cook carvings in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 
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For cultural reasons, these images have been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museut for more information. 


Figs. 10, 11, 10. Hunterian E352. Maripi tuatini. 11. Hunterian E329. Figure. 
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Hunterian E 328 is a tekoteko with a peg base which appears to be female. It.is of a figure 
with one hand to chest, one hand on the stomach with fairly long legs in proportion to the 
body. The head has a knob on the top and two very heavily worked flat eyes with heavy 
peg in the centre. The eyes are placed on the side of the head with four heavy square 
notches between the brows. The mouth is open with the tip of a tongue appearing. The 
mouth is heavily lipped with a dip in the top lip. At the back of the head from the 
shoulders, two swellings parallel the head. The figure is well formed with rounded 
shoulders and well made legs. There is no surface decoration. The tekoteko is 55.5 cm 
long, 7 cm wide. 


The style of the figure is similar to the First Voyage double putorino depicted in BM 
ADD MS 23920 Fig. 72 and now in the National Museum, Wellington. The carving style 
is appropriate to the Southeast Coast of the North Island. 


Hunterian E 329. (Fig. 11). Tekoteko or poutokomanawa figure (gable or post figure). A 
chunky figure with pod-shape body, heavy shoulders and short arms with well marked 
biceps on the right arm. The hands are on stomach, five fingers to each. Legs short. Sex 
male. The head is large with rounded forehead with two small uprights on top joined by a 
bar (to attach a wig). The ears are well modeled and the face beneath the eyes is a long 
triangular shape with inset planes for the eyes, a realistic nose, slightly raised lips and long 
chin. The head is about the length of the body excepting the legs. The figure is wearing a 
necklace of shark teeth. The figure has been painted white and later varnished; it is 49 cm 
long. 


The style is related to that of the Bellingshausen figures. The sloping shoulders and 
big necks are absent but otherwise the style is within the Wanganui tradition. There is no 
surface decoration. The figure looks like an earlier version of that seen in the 1820’s. 


The first figure, E 328, compares with the putorino collected on the First Voyage 
which would appear to originate on the south East Coast of the North Island. The second 
figure, E 329, relates to the 1820 carvings and could suggest that Webber’s drawing of a 
house with lintel on Motuara (BM ADD MS 17,277 f8 and 15,513 f6) was not an isolated 
occurrence in terms of house carvings. 


Paddles and canoes 


In 1820, Bellingshausen collected three types of paddles. 
1. Flat with Taranaki carving. 
2. Flat, painted, Gisborne carving. 
3. Dished, hook, Wanganui carving (Fig. 4). 


It has been shown that the third type was a South Island style and moreover while not 
included in the provenanced Cook collections, was present in the Leverian Museum 
collection pieces now in the British Museum. 


1947 Oc4.1 (Figs. 12,13). Paddle. A dished paddle ending in a knob. On the back is a rib 
with sideways head at the end. On the lower part of the front is a figure with head to point. 
The paddle has been painted with red ochre. The length is 217 cm, blade width 19.3 cm 
and length of blade 120 cm. 
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For cultural reasons, these images have been removed. 
Please contact Auckland Museum for more information. 


Figs. 12-15. 12,13. British Museum 1947. Oc4.1. Detail of paddle. 12. Back. 13. Front. 
14,15. British Museum NZ152, NZ151. Paddles. 14. NZ152. 15. NZI51. 
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There is a comparable piece in the National Museum of Ireland. 


Dublin 1894.352. A dished paddle with hook, median ridge down the blade to a head 
mask carved in Wanganui style. The length is 196 cm. 


There are also similar paddles in the British Museum collection NZ 151, 152 with no 
record. 


BM NZ 152. (Fig. 14). This paddle has a dished blade with knob, ridge on the back 
(concave side) leading to a small mask upside down. The handle ends in a round knob. 
Painted red with white diamonds. The paddle is 203.9 cm long, the blade 124 cm long, 18 
cm wide. 


BM NZ 151. (Fig. 15). No record. A dished blade with ridge on back leading to the head 
of a figure in Wanganui style. The knob at the end of the blade is a manaia head. The 
length is 124.5 cm. 


Both of these can be related to the Leverian Museum paddle (BM 1947. Oc 4.1) 
depicted by Sarah Stone in 1783 (see Force & Force 1968), described above. Another 
similar South Island paddle in the British Museum (1947. Oc 2.797) has a manaia in the 
Same position as the figures just described. 


Feather boxes 


The feather boxes in the 1820 collections are all in styles more or less foreign to 
Queen Charlotte Sound. There is no record of earlier style boxes. There are only two in 
the documented Cook collections; these are in the British Museum. 


BM NZ 109. Depicted in BM ADD MS 15508 f22 carved in the Bay of Islands style. 


BM NZ 113. “Cook collection.’’ Painted with patterns on the lid. The style of carving on 


BM NZ 113. *‘Cook collection.’’ Painted with patterns on the lid. The style of carving on 
the base of the box has spirals in each corner made with one groove and two ridges 
(haehae), one line of notches (pakati) and haehae. The box is divided lengthwise and 
transversely, then, from the lip, the lines run diagonally to the bottom then curl up on the 
front of the box. The spaces are filled with counter curving small spirals. The box has two 
crude heads as handles. The carving style is a Wanganui one. This box could be evidence 
for feather boxes in Queen Charlotte Sound if it can be proved to have been collected on 
the First Voyage. The only label is a note ‘Cook Collection’’ which may or may not be 
true. The dimensions of this feather box are length 59.6 cm, width 14.7 cm, depth 10.6 
cm. 


Fishhooks 


Lack of well provenanced specimens is a constant drawback to the study of material 
culture. The collections studied have not included any fishing gear which is sufficiently 
distinctive to be recognized as belonging to Queen Charlotte Sound. The Gottingen 
collection includes 16 fishhooks purchased in 1782; only 14 were seen, 
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OZ377. A barracouta lure — a wood shank with bone point inserted of South Island type. 
OZ327, 328, 329 double inner barb hooks of East Coast - Canterbury type. The lengths 
are 3.6 cm, 3 cm and 3 cm. 

OZ355. A bridled minnow lure of whalebone with whalebone point known from the East 
Coast. 

OZ 338. Wood and bone composite bait hook with heavy shank joined at bottom to footed 
tripled barbed point. It is 14 cm long. 

OZ339, 340, 341, 342, 331, 332. Six wood and bone composite hooks. 

OZ336. One wood and wood composite hook. 

OZ330. One Cook’s Turban shell one piece hook. 


These hooks indicate the range of material which must have been collected but which 
cannot now be identified in the museum collections. 


CONCLUSION 


Queen Charlotte Sound was a natural gateway to the South Island and, in the reverse 
direction, to the North Island. For at least six hundred years the area was a nexus for trade 
in baked argillite rock from the D’Urville - Nelson mineral belt and in nephrite from the 
West Coast. A local group who control a resource or its distribution are in a favoured 
position so long as it maintains control but it is also at the mercy of takeovers by others 
seeking the same advantages. 


One can speculate on the techniques developed by the local people of Queen Char- 
lotte Sound to lessen the impact of imported culture change. Warfare against invaders 
must have been necessary at times but the population could never have been great enough 
to have sustained such an effort over long periods. The material culture of the 18th century 
indicates that there were marked influences affecting the local people but somehow the 
foreign elements were absorbed and, in a fairly short period, became part of the local 
culture. The introduction of Taranaki style taniko patterns is a good example. The basic 
and very local technology of cloak-making was not submerged — only the decorative 
taniko element was affected by the North Island imports. This is despite the fact that the 
North Island technology for producing kaitaka cloaks is less demanding in time and 
produces an equally handsome garment. 


The Bellingshausen collection of 1820 illustrates the vigour of the local culture which 
had been able to survive the influx of people from other areas, adopt a new economic base 
— potato agriculture, but retain a material culture little changed from Cook’s first visit in 
1770. That there was a strong local culture or cultural form is one aspect which has 
emerged from this paper. This has enabled the identification of a number of ‘possible’ 
Cook period cloaks as being certainly from the Queen Charlotte Sound area. The weapons 
are not as clearly defined but nevertheless show the same local culture as the cloaks. The 
presence of weapons from the North Island in the later collections does not affect the range 
of weapons produced locally. The other material culture items which were collected on the 
voyages follow the same scheme with the local culture re-emerging. 


The identification of the elements of the local culture has also allowed us to project 
back and suggest that items such as the South Island dished paddles, present in 1820, were 
also present in the area in the 18th century, even though the only examples available are, 
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at best, ‘probable’ Cook pieces without voyage provenance. The carvings in the Hunterian 
Museum were also able to be attributed to the area. These are the only house carvings 
which probably belong to the Cook period. 


Well provenanced collections have been used to establish the characteristics of the 
local material culture, then the scope was broadened to include other collections and later 
items which have the same characteristics. 


Judging by the collections made over fifty years in Queen Charlotte Sound, it is 
considered that the material culture of the area was remarkably stable despite incursions 
from outside groups. 
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